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Jo CORRESPONDENTS. 


' SMYN of Baffora, an Eaftern Tale— Prettily written; but to what 
end? This {pecies of writing became very fafhionable, after it { 
had been fanctioned by Addifon, Johnfon, and Hawkefworth. A 
whole herd of imitators arofe, who caught, very readily, fomething 
like the ftile and manner, but were unable to attain the true excellence 
of thofe writers, who inculcated, in a way fuited to attraé the atten- 
tion of all clafles of readers, the moft pure and fublime precepts of mo- 
rality. Unlefs thus rendered fubfervient to the interefts of virtue, 
compofitions of this kind are unworthy of attention. However dif- 
tinguifhed by harmony of language, or richnefs and variety of image- 
ry, they are but a /plendid nothing. 


Thoughts on Titles and Nobility contains fome excellent remarks; but 
they are too much intermixed with perfonal reflections. Should the 
author think proper to change his plan, and take up the fubjeét in a 
general view, we would gladly give his performance a place. 


Obfervations on Gaming——~~The author’s intention appears to be 
Jaudable, but not well executed. The fentiments are trite, and the i 
tanguage incorrect. We cannot perceive, with the writer, that the 
evil is a growing one in America; we fee) great fatisfaction in a perfua- 
fion that this is by no means the cafe. In the united ftates, where 
all are more or lefs engaged in bufinefs, there is not fuch an induce- 
ment to have recourfe to gaming, as in thofe countries, where a 
large proportion of the inhabitants feem to have no other end in view, 
than merely to “ kill time.” 








The Heroine in humble life Happine/s at home, a fing The Ana- 
creontic, beginning “ When mild evening”’ he good tenant 

The happy bufoand—The nccefity of vecupation—True courage—The mo- 
dern cynicThe Chriftian’s wifb—And the poem on Good Temper have 
all been received, and will be inferted as fpeedily as poflible. Some 
of thefe performances have great merit. The refpective authors are 
entitled to our fincere thanks. 
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Our much elteemed correfpondent, Lavra, will perceive that we 
are not ipattentive either toher favours, orto thofe written by Sy/via. 
We jhall continue to diminifh our debt to both, monthly, till the 
whole are inferted. n 
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The fame attention which is requifite to make even an indifferent 
verfifer, would, if properly directed, be fuflicient to attain at leaft 
correctnefs, if not elegance of ttile, as a writer of profe. Few per- 
fons are calculated to rile to excellence in poetry ; moft who attempt 
it fail. Lata good profe ftile is eafily attainable ; and is, in gene- 
ral, far more valuable, not only for the purpofes of common life, but 
for thofe of fcience and virtue. We beg leave to recommend thefe, 
obfervations, to the attention of fome of our poetical correfpondents, t] 
whofe performances we have not particularly mentioned. ii 
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(Continued from page 300.) 


Po EBEAEE no perfon could have been found, more capable of ren- 
dering effential fervices to the United States, at the court of 
France, than Dr. Franklin. He was well known as a philofopher, 
and his character was held in the higheft eflimation. He was receiv- 
ed with the greateft marks of refpect, by all the literary characters ; 
and this refpect was extended amongft all claffes of men. His per- 
fonal influence was hence very confiderable. To the effects of this 
were added thofe of various performances whigh he publifhed, tend- 
ing to eftablifh the credit and character of the United States. To his 
exertions in this way, may, in no {mall degree, be afcribed the fuccefs 
of the loans negotiated. in Holland and France, which greatly contri- 
buted to bringing the war toa happy conclufion. 

The repeated ill fuccefs of their arms, and more particularly the 
capture of Cornwallis and his army, at length convinced the Britith 
nation of the impoffibility of reducing the Americans to fubjection. 
The trading intereft particularly became clamorous for peace. The 
miniftry were unable longer to oppofe their wishes. Provifional arti- 
cles of peace were agreed to and figned at Paris, on the 30th of. No- 
vember 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Lau- 
rens, on the part of the United States ; and by Mr. Ofwald on the 
part of Great-Britain. Thefe formed the bafis of the definitive treaty, 
which was concluded the 3d of September 1783, and figned by Dr, 
Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay on the one part, and by Mr. Da- 
vid Hartley on the other. 

On the 3d of April 1733, a treaty of amity and commerce, between 
the United States and Sweden, was concluded at Paris, by Dr. Frank- 
lin and the Count von Krutz. 

A fimilar treaty with Praffia was concluded in 1735, not long be- 
fore Dr, Franklin’s departure from Europe. 






































364 The Life of Benjamin Franklin. 
Dr. Franklin did not faffer his political purfuits to engrofs his 


whole attention. Some of his performances made their appearance 
in Paris. The object of thefe was generally the promotion of induf- 
ftry and economy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetifm made great noife in the 
world, particularly at Paris, it was thought a matter of fach impor- 
tance, that the king appointed commiffionéri to examine into the 
foundation of this pretended fcience. Dr: Franklin was one of the 
number. After a fair and diligent examination, in the courfe of 
which Mefmer repeated a namber of experiments, in the prefence of 
the commiffioners, fome of which were tried upon clietnk bres, they 
determined that it was a mere trick, intended to impofe upon the ig- 
norant and creduious—Mefmer was thus interrupted in his career to 
wealth and fame, and a moft infolent attempt to impofe upon the hu- 
man underftanding baffled. 3 

The important ends of Dr. Franklin’s miffion being completed, by 
the eftablifhment of American independence; and the infirmities of 
age and difeafe coming upon him, he became defirous of returning to 
his native country. Upon application to congrefs to be recalhed: 
Mr. Jefferfon was appointed to fucceed him,in 1785. Sometime in 
September, of the fame year, Dr. Franklin arrived in Philadelphia. 
He was*thortly after chofen member of the fupreme executive coun- 
cil for the city ; and foon after was elected prefident of the fame. 

When a convention was called to meet in Philadelphia, in 1787, for 
the purpofe of giving more energy to the government of the union, 
by revifing and amending the articles of confederation, Dr. Franklin 
was appointed a delegate from the State of Pennfylvania. He fign- 
ed the conftitution which they propofed for the union, and gave it the 
moft unequivocal marks of his approbation. 

A fociety for political enquiries, of which Dr. Franklin was prefi- 
dent, was eftablifhed about this period. The meetings were held at 
his hoafe. Two or three eflays read in this fociety were publithed, 
It did not long continue. A 

In the year 1737, two focieties were eftablithed im Philadelphia 
founded in principles of the moft liberal and refined humanity,—-4e 
Philadelphia Society for alleviating the miferies of public prifens; and th 
Pennfylvania Society for promoting the abolition of flavery, the relief of 
free negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and the improvement of the con- 
dition of the African race. Of each of thefe Dr. Franklin was pre 
fident. The labours of thefe bodies have been crowned with great 
fuccefs; and they continue to profecate, with onwearied diligence, 
the laudable defigns for which they were eftablifhed. — 

Dr. Franklin’s increafing infirmities prevented his regular atten- 


dancé at the council-chamber; and, in 1788, he retired wholly from | 


public life. 

His conftitution had been a remarkably good one. He had been 
little fubjec& to difeafe, except an attack of the gout occafionally, un- 
til about the year 1781, when he was firft attacked with fymptoms of 
the calculous complaint, which continued during his life. During the 
intervals of pain from this grievous difeafe, he {pent many cheerful 
hours, converfing in the moft agreeable and inftructive manner, 
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His facultics were entirely unimpaired, even to the hour of his 
death. 

His name as prefident of the Abolition Society was figned to the 
memorial prefented to the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the United 
States, on the 12th of February 1739, praying them to exert the full 
extent of power vefted in them by the con(titution, im difcouraging 
the traffic im the human fpecies. ‘his was his laft publicact. In the 
debates to which this memorial gave rife, feveral attempts were 
made to juftify the trade. In the Federal Gazette of March 25th there 
appeared an eflay, figned Hitoricus, writtem by Dr. franklin, in 
which he communicated a f{peech, faid to have been delivered im the 
Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in oppofition to the prayer of the petition 
of a feé called Erika or Puritts, for the abolition of piracy and flave- 
ry. This pretended African fpeech was an excellent parody of one 
delivered by Mr. Jackfon of Georgia. All the argaments urged in 
favour of negro flavery, are applied, with equal force, to jultity the 
plundering and enflaving of Evropeans. It aifords, at the fame time, 
a demonftation of the futility of the arguments in defence of the {lave 
trade, and of the ftrength of mind and ingenuity of the aathor, at his 
advanced period of life. It furnithed roo a no lefs convincing proof of 
his power of imitating the {tile of other times and nations, than his 
celebrated parable again{ft perfecution. And as the latter led many 
perfons to fearcli the fcriptures with a view to find it, fo the former 
caufed many perfons to fearch the book-{ftores and libraries, for the 
work from which it was faid to be extracted. 

In the beginning of April following, he was attacked with a fe- 
ver and complaint of his breaft, which terminated bis exiftence. The 
following aceount of his lait illnefs was written by his friend and 
phyfician, Dr. Jones. 

“* The ftone, with which he had been afflicted for feveral years, had 
for the laft twelve months confived him chiefly to his bed; and.dur- 
ing the extreme painful paroxyfins, he was obliged te take large do- 
fes of laudanum to mitigate his tortures—{till, in the intetvals of 
ye, he not only amufed himfelf wich reading aud converimg cheer- 

ully with his family, aud afew friends, who \ itited him,but was often 
employed in doing bufinefsof a public as well as private nature, with 
various perfons, who waited on him for that purpofe ; and in every 
inftance difplayed, not only that readinefs and difpofition of doing 
ood, which was the diftingrifhing characterittic of his life, byt the 
ulleft and cleareft pofleffion of his uncommon mental abilities; and 
not unfrequently indulged himfelf in thofe Jeux D’E/prit and enter- 
taining anecdotes, which were the delight of all who heard him. 

About fixteen days before his death, he was feized with a feverith 
indifpofition, without any particular fymptoms attending it, till the 
thied or fourth day, when he complained of .a pain in the left breatt, 
which increafed till it became extremely acute, attended witha cough 
aud laborious breatling. During this ftate, when the feverity of his 
pains fometimes drew fortl: a groan of complaint, he would obferve-~ 
that he was afraid he did not bear them as he ought-——acknow ledg- 
ed his grateful fenfe of the many bleffinigs he had received from that 
Supreme Being, who had railed him from {mall and lew beginnings 
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to fuch high rank and confideration among men—and made no doubt 
but his prefent afflictions were kindly intended to wean him from a 
world, in which he was no longer fit to a¢t the part afligned him. In 
this frame of body and mind he continued till five days before his 
death, when his pain and difficulty of breathing entirely left . 

and his family were flattering themfelves with the hopes of his: recos 
very, when an impofthumation, which had formed itfelfin his lungs, 
fuddenly burit, and difcharged a great quautity of matter, which he 
-epntinued te throw up while he had fufficient ee to do it, #but, 
as that failed, the organs of re{piration became gradually oppreéfled— 
a calm lethargig: flate fucceeded and on the 17th of April £790, 





about eleven-o’clock at night, he quietly expired, clofing a long and: 


ufeful life of eighty-four years and three months. : 

‘« It may not be amifs to add to the above account, that Dr. Frank- 
lin, in the year 1735, had a fevere pleurify, which terminated in an ab- 
fcefs of the left lobe of his lungs, and he was then almoit fuffocated 
with the quantity and fuddennefs of the difcharge. A fecond attack 
ef a fimilar nature happened fome years after this, from which he 
foon recovered, and did not appear to fuffer any inconvenience in his 
refpiration from thefe difeafes.”’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


EEE EETEES EEE E EEE HOE — 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ABYLUM. 


The BLU S &. 


HERE are fome characters, which are principally imprefled by 

art; there are others, which bear the Sis of unimproved na- 
ture; and in a third clafs we may with pleafure trace the happy ef- 
fects of nature and of art. The time has been when blufhing, to make 
ufe of a common expreflion, was a fign of grace. It is now too often 
derided in polite circles; and is fcarcely praifed by thofe of inferior 
accomplifhments. If the rofe of fentiment fuddenly blooms on the 
cheek of Dorinda, fhe is ridiculed by the whole company; nor can 
even relations forbear from filently condemning her fenfations. Does 
the young and well-difpofed Amintor manifeft his feelings by this in. 
dication of fentimental delicacy? He is charged with weaknefs, by 
the generality of his aflociates, and expofed to thefe penalties which 
the laws of ridicule have prefcribed. The glafs is circulated with 
double celerity, and the peal of mirth increafed at the expence of ‘his 
fenfibility. 

Thefe remarks immediately refult from a late incident, which took 
place in a company, of which I was a member. The guefts were af- 
fembled at the table of hofpitality. Hilario was mafter of the feat, 
and Arabella directed the converfation. He caufed the bottle to cir- 
culate with rapidity ; whilft the imparted to the glafs thofe rays, 
which emanate from fentiment and wit. Even ftoicifm muft approve 
of that mirth which is improved by good humour, under the gui- 
dance of difcretion. 

It happened that a young lady, who was feated near Aurelia, 
whofe beauty and good qualities exceeded her expectations in life, 
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(which however were far from being inconfiderable) whifpered fome- 
thing inher ear. Immediately the fenfibility of the latter was awa- 
kened. The bluth diffufed itfelf over her cheek, and even extended 
itfelf toher neck. The eyes of all the company were now direéted to 
her. In vain her fan was called into action. The “ celeftial rofy 
red,” inftead of being diminifhed, was increafed. Oppreffed by her 
feelings, the quitted the table, and retired to an inner appartment, 
where fhe remained invifible to all but the family, for the remainder 
of the day. 

Whilt foine of the company were aftonifhed at her agitation and 
abrupt departure, others imputed her conduct to its true caufe ; and 
their conclufions were confirmed, when, on calting their eyes on Ar- 
delio, they perceived his countenance to be alternately pale and red, 
Inftead of the foothings of fympathy, the burft of laughter was fo of- 
ten repeated, that Ardelio, after making a flight bow, retired 
from the houfe in as great confufion, as Aurelia had retreated to the 
shamber. A confultation was held, and all their friends were of o- 
pinion, that they entertained a mutual paffion. The lady of the 
houfe followed Aurelia, and moft earneftly requefted to be informed 
of the caufe of fier agitation; but could extort no fatisfactory amiwer. 
The young lady was poflefled of equal fufceptibility and caution ; 
and pretended that her behaviour had arifen from a fudden indifpofi- 
tion. A friend followed Ardelio, who was equally uncommunicative. 

But, as fufficient indications of reciprocal affection had been given, 
their friends, fince both were truly amiable, interefted themfelves in 
accelerating their union. _Ardelio was without difficulty induced to 
acknowledge, that he was fincerely and paffionately in love ; and Au- 


relia, after hefitating for a few days, made a fimilar confeffion. Af- 

ter a very fhort delay, they were happily married; and now con- 

vince their admiring acquaintance, that coquetry and levity wander 

from the goal of felicity, whillt permanent bliis may be rationally 

expected to refult from the 4/u/h, and the other charms of — 
). 


—FEPEDEEE EEE EEE LE EEE 
Description Of the I/land of FORMOSA. 


[From Benyowfky’s Travels.) 

HE ifland of Formofa is called by the Chinefe, Touaiouai ; 

and by the natives, Paccahimba. It is one of the fineft and rich- 

eft iflands in the known world. ‘The foil, in an infinity of places, 
produces two harvelts of rice and other grain, with a great variety 
of trees, fruits, plants, animals, and birds. Cattle, theep, goats, 
and poultry, are very abundant here. _This ifland is interfected by 
great rivers, lakes, and waters, abounding with fith. It has many 
commodious harbours, bays, and founds, on its coaft. 1ts mountains 
produce gold, filver, cinnabar, white and brown copper; and like- 
wife pit-coal. A LN : 
The ifland of Formofa is divided into eight principalities, three of 
which, firuated on the weftern fide, are governed by the Chinelfe, and 
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peopled by the fame nation. Every year an ambaflador arrives from 
China, to receive tribute from thefe three provinces, which is raifed 
by a poll-tax; and the emperor of China keeps five hundred veflels 
for the purpofe of annually exporting this tribute, which confifts of 
a large quantity of rice, wheat, millet, falt, beans, raw-filk, cotton, 
gold, filver,and mercury. The governors of thefe three provinces 
continually extend their pofleffions, either by alliance or intrigue, 
in fuch amanner, that they have obtained feveral towns and diftrias 
from their neighbours. 

The inhabitants of the ifland are civilized, except thofe who live 
on the eaftern coafts. They are of an effeminate difpofition, without 
any marks of courage; given to indolence, and are indebted to the 
goodnefs of the climate for their prefervation, as the foil fupports 
them with very littlelabour. If we except the three Chinefe provin- 
ces, the mines on the Iiland are no where worked. They are con- 
tented to wafh the fand to extract the gold out of it; and if they find 
pearls in the thells it is by mere accident. The common people of 
Formofa are clothed only in blue cotton cloth; the towns are always 
built in the plains; and the villages are upon the mountains. 
The houfes of people of condition among them are extenfive and 
beautiful, but plain. Thofe of the people are mere huts; and they 
are not permitted to build better. Mott of them are covered with 
{traw and reeds, and are divided or feparated from each other by pal- 
lifadoes ; their moveables are nothing more than what neceffity has 
rendered indifpenfible, In the houfes of men of rank, there are ad- 
vanced rooms, in which they eat, receive ftrangers, and divert them- 
felves. The apartments of the women are always feparate, and a- 
part from the houfe. Though they are built within the court, no 
one is permitted to approach them. In this county there are no inns 
for travellers; but thofe who are ona journey fit themfelves down near 
the firft houfe they come to, and the mafter of the houfe foon after re- 
ceives them, and entertains them with rice and fome flefh-meat, with 
tobacco and tea. 

The only commerce of the inhabitants of Formofa is with fome Ja- 
panefe barks, who touch here, and with the Chinefe. 

In each province there are five or fix towns, which have eftablith- 
ments for inftruéting youth in reading and writing. Their characters 
of writing, and for the expreflion of numbers, are as difficult as thofe 
of the Chinefe. Their pronunciation is fometimes quick and elevated, 
and at other times flow and grave. They obtain their books from Chi- 
na. There are forcerers or cliviners here, who have a great influence 
overthe people. Their religion confifts in adoring one God, and in 
the performance of good offices to their neighbours. The provinces 
which are not conquered, are governed by princes or kings, who have 
abfolute power over their fubjects. None of thefe laft, without any 
exception of the great men, has any property in the lands. They re- 
ceive the advantages of their lands, fabject to the good pleafure of 
the prince, as well as the gains they derive from the multitude of 
their flaves. Some of the principal people have as many as one, or 
even two thoufand. The princes always compofe their councils of 
the principal military officers, and always keep their troops on fost. 
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Account of the ORANG-OUTANG. 


(By Mr. Smellie.) 


ESIDE man, many other animals are capable of being inftruc- 
ted. The ape-kind, and efpecially the larger {pecies of them, 
imitate the actions of men without any inftruction. This imitation 
they are enabled to perform with the greater exa¢tnef$, on account 
of their ftructure. The orang-outang, a native of the fouthern re- 
gions of Africa and India, is as tall and as (trong asa man. He has 
no tail. Hisface is flat. His arms, hands, toes, and nails, are per- 
fectly fimilar to ours. He walks conftantly onend; and the features 
of his vifage make a near approach to thofe of the human countenance. 
He has a beard on his chin, and no more hair on his body than mén 
have when in a ftate of nature. He knows how to bear arms, to at- 
tack his enemies with ftones, and to defend himfelf with aclub. Of 
all the apes, the orang-outang, or wi/d man as he is called by the Ia- 
dians, has the greatelt refemblance toman, both in the ftructure of his 
body and in his manners. There are two fuppofed fpecies of orang- 
outang, a larger and a fmaller. The latter has been feen feveral 
times brought to Europe, and accurate deftriptions have been given 
both of his external and internal parts. But, with regard to the 
larger kind, who is faid to exceed the ordinary ftature of man, we 
have nothing torely on but the relations of travellers. Bontius, who 
was chief phyfician in Batavia, affirms exprefsly, that he faw, with 
admiration, feveral individuals of this {pecies walking on their two 
feet. Among others, he remarked a female, who feemed to have a 
fenfe of modefty, who covered her face with her hands when men ap- 
proached her with whom fhe was unacquainted, who wept, groaned, 
and feemed to want nothing of humanity but the faculty of fpeech. 
Many other furprifing actions performed by this animal, are record- 
ed by diiferent voyagers, which it is unneceflary to repeat, efpecially 
as we have a {ufficient number of facts attefted by unequivocal evi- 
epce. The count de Buffon, with much probability, confiders what 
are called the large and fmall orang-outangs to be the fame fpecies 
of animals ; for thofe hitherto brought to europe were very young, 
and had not acquired one half of their ftature. 

‘* The orang-outang,’ fays Buffon, ‘ which I faw, walked always 
on two feet, even when carrying things of confiderable weight. His 
air was melancholy, his movements meafured, his difpofition gentle,. 
and very different from thofe of other apes. He had neither the im- 
patience of the Barbary apes, the malicioufnefs of the baboon, nor 
the extravagance of the monkeys. It may be alledged that he had 
the benefit of inftruction ; but the apes, which | fhall compare with 
him, were educated in the fame manner. Signs and words alone 
were fufficient to make our orang-outang act: but the baboon re- 
quired a cudgel, and other apes a whip; for none of them would o- 
bey without blows. I have ten this animal prefent his hand to con- 
duét the people who came to vifit him, and walk as gravely along 
with them as if he had formed a part of the company. I have feen him 
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370 Account of the Orang-outang. 
fit down at table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, ufe a fpoon or fork to 


carry the victuals to his meuth, pour his Jiquor imto a glafs, and make 
it touch that of the perfon who drank along with him. When invit- 
ed to drink tea, he brought a cup and a faucer, placed them on the 
table,-put in fagar, poured out the tea, and allowed it to cool before 
he drank it. All thefe actions he performed without any other intti- 
gation than the figns or verbal orders of his mafter, and often of his 
own accord. He did no injury to any perfon: He even approached 
company with circum§pection, and prefented himfelf as if he wanted 
to be carefled. He was very fond of dainties, which every body 
gave him: and, as his breaft was difeafed, and he was afflicted with 
a teafing, cough, this quantity of fweetmeats undoubtedly contributed 
to fhorten his life. We lived one fummer in Paris, and died in Len- 
don the following winter. He eat almoft every thing; but preferred 
ripe and dried fruits to all other kinds of food. He drank a little 
wine ; but arn left i for milk, tea, or mild liquors.’ 

M, de la Brofie purchafed from a negro, two orang-eutangs whofe 
age exceeded not twelve months. ‘ Thefe animals,’ he remarks, 
* have the inftinét of fitting at table like men. They eat evety kind 
of food without diftinéion. They ufe a knife, a fork, or a fpoon, to 
cut or lay hold of what is put upon their plate. They drink Wine 
and other liquors. We carried them abroad. At table, when they 
wanted aity thing, they made themfelves be underftood by the cabin 
bey : and, when the bay refufed to give them what they demanded, 
they fometimes became enraged, feized him by the arm, bit and threw 
him down. The male was feized with ficknefs in the road. He 
made himfelf be attended as a human being. He even was twice bled 
in the right arm: and whenever he found himfelf afterwards in the 
fame condition he held out his arm to be bled, as if he knew that he 
had formerly received benefit from that operation.” 

We are informed, by Francis Pyrard, ‘ that, in the province of Sier- 
ta-Léona, there is a {pecies of animals called saris (the orang-ovtang) 
who ate trong and welllimbed, and fe induftrions, that when prod- 
perly trained and fed, they work like fervants; that they general 
walk on the two hind feet ; that they pound any fubftances in a myg- 
tar; and that they go to bring water from the river in fmall pitchers, 
which they carry full on their heads. But, when they arrive at the 
door, if the pitchers are not foon taken off, they allow them to fall; 
and, when they perceive the pitcher overturned and broken, they 
weep and lament.’ With regard to the education of thefe animals, 
the teftimony of Schotten correfponds with that of Pyrard. ‘ Thty 
are taken,’ fays he, ‘ with fnares, taught to walk on theif hind-fect, 
and to ufe their fore-feet as hands, in performing different opefations, 
as rinfing ghafles, carrying drink round the company, tufning’a fpit,’ 
&c. Guat informs us that he ‘faw at fava a very extraordinary 
ape. It wasafemale. She was very tall, and often walked erect On 
her hind-feet. Cn thefe occafions, the concealed with her hands the 
part which diftinguifh the fex. She made her bed very neatly every 
day, lay upon her fide, and covered herfelf with the bed-clothes. 
Wher her head ached, the bound it up with her handkerchief; atid it 
was amufing to fee her thus hooded in bed. I could relate many 
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ther little articles which appeared to be.extremely fingular. But | 
admired them not fo much as the multitude; becaufe, as lknew the 
defign of bringing her to Europe to be exhibited as a thew, I was in- 
clined to think that the had been taught many of thefe monkey tricks, 
which the people confidered as being natural to the animal. She di- 
ed in our thip, about the latitude of the Cape of Good-Hope. The 
figure of this ape had a very great refemblance to that of man. 

We have now enumerated the principal facts regarding this extra- 
ordinary animal, which have been related by voyagers of credizr, and 
by thofe who hve feen and examined him in Europe ; and fhall only 
remark, that, notwithitanding the great fimilarity of his {tructure and 
organs to thofe of the humar | aN his genius and talents feem to 
be very limited. The form of his body enables him to imitate every 
human action. But, though he has the organs of fpeech, he is defti- 
tute of articulate language. If, however, he were domefticated, and 
proper pains beftowed for inftructing him, he might ynqueftionably 

e taught to articulate. But, fuppofing this paint to be obtained, if 
he remained incapable of reflection, if he were unable to comprehend 
the meaning of words, or to difcover by his expreffigns a degree of 
intellect greatly fuperior te the brute creation, which 1 imagine would 
be the cafe, he could never, as fome authors have held forth, be exalted 
to the diftinguifhed rank of human beings. ; 

The dgcility and fagacity of animals have glways been coanfidered 
as wonderful. But this wonder is partly the effec of inattention ; 
for, though maa is unqueftionably the chief of the anima} creation, 
the other animals, according to the number of inftincts, of, which a- 
niounts tq the fame thing, according te the mental powers with which 
nature has endowed them, comparatively approach to, or recede from 
the fagacity and genius of the human fpecics. The whole is a gradu- 
ated fcale of intelligence. A philofopher fhould, therefore, coutem- 
plate and admire the whole, but fhould never be fyrprifed at any par- 
tia] exhjbitions of the genera] feene of inte}Jeé& and anjmation. ~ 


OPO S OS EVO OOS — 


On the Move of making a cheap, ufeful, and durable 
Breap from PoTatozs, particularly calculated for 
. feng Vox acas. 


From a paper read to the Preyeh Society for the Prometion of Agriculture, 
, by tha Marquis DE Bouttion. 


TPOFATOES cantain two fubftances; the qne a true ftarch, the o- 

' ther a parenchymatous matter af a peculiar nature. The mode 
of feparating thefe has long been knawn. The pracefs is very fim- 
ple: it conti in rafping the potatoes into a fieve, placed in a veflel 
of water: the ftarch, fine and heavy, finks to the bottom: the fuper- 
incumbent water is decanted, and freth poured on, till the powder is 
hecome perfectly: whjpe : it is then dried. What remains on the 
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fieve is the parenchymatous fubftance, which, being coarfer, will not 
pafs through. This is ufually given to the hogs; but it may be ap- 
plied to a much more ufeful purpofe, if treated inthe following man- 
ner: 

Let the parenchyma, prepared as above, be put into a prefs, and 
as much as poffible of the water fqueezed out. Having formed it in- 
to cakes, let them be put into an oven gently heated, and kept there 
tillalmoftdry. They are then to be taken out, and the oven heated 
nearly as hat as for baking common bread; when they are to be re- 

laced, and remain till the oven is cold. In this ftate they are light- 
y coloured. They may be kept any length of time; they are fub- 
ject ta no alteration ; and are not liable to be eaten by rats. The 
Marquis kept fame bifcuits of this kind, and fame flour which he 
made of the parenchyma well dried, upwards of ten years, without 
their having undergone the leaft change. Eaten by themfelves, they 
are hard, though nat more dificult to chew than comman fea-bifcuit, 
They may alfa be diflolved by bailing water, or foup, with which 
they mix like rice, vermicelli, &c. heir nutritious quality is in. 
conteltable. 

If no part be wanted for ftarch, the whole may be taken and treat- 
ed as above. But in thiscafe fome trouble might be faved by grind. 
iug the potatoes, in the {ame manner as we do apples for making cy- 
der, and then expreffing as much as pofflible of the watery parts which 
they natyrally contain, when they may be dried and baked as aboye 
directed, 

As it is well known that potatoes kept in their natural ftate are 
not eatable when they begin to vegetate, the procefs above defcribed 
may he employed to preferve a moft extenfively ufeful vegetable for 
the table. ° | 


——FEEEEttt PEEEETE PEST EE — 


OsseERVATIONS re/pecting the Reticious Sect 
commonly called QUAKERS. 


[From Dr, W. endebora’s view of England.] 


U" is to be regretted, fays Dr. Wendeborn, that this fect is rather 
on the decline. In church hiftory very few, if any, I believe, 
wilt be found, where the’ purity of morals, and that reétitude and 
yirtue which are fo indifpenfibly requifite to the happinefs of hu- 
man fociety, have been fhown more ftrongly and more generally than 
among the Quakers.” When I firft came to England, I entertained all 
the prejudices which are fo prevalent againft them among other fects. 
I viewed them much im the fame light with which they are generally 
regarded abroad, fram ignorance and pious pride, by the zealots of 
ali tie three religions fects. which are predominant in Germany. But 
how great was my furprife, when, due more enquiry and acquaint- 
ance, 1 faynd them better formed after the {pirit of true Chriftianity, 
shan thofe who make it their bufinefs to decry them. I by no means 
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intend to pronounce a panegyric upon the Quakers; I do not ap- 
prove many of the opinions which are faid to be theirs. The preten- 
fions to the moving or the impuife of the f{pirit, they fthould have re- 
nounced long ago; for it feems to be a flur upon that good fenfe 
which is otherwife fo prevalent among them. But their morals, 
their education, their early fubduing the paflions, their conduct in 
life, their principles, and their manner of thinking, in fhort, their 
moral character, how much were it to be withed that it might be- 
come general, and be adopted by all fects whatever. 

If this fect had originated formerly among the ancient Greeks, 
and if Fox the fhoe-maker had been the founder of a philofophical fe& 
of antiquity, inftead of a religious one in modern times, he would 
have acquired a great name, and his followers would have keen 
deemed the beft among all the philofophers. Suppofing we forgot 
for a moment that we are {peaking of the Quakers, and related what 
follows as the tenets of the ancient philofophers, who not only taught 
but really practifed them :—All men are to live in peace and unanimi- 
ty together, which not only their reafon, but even their feelings de- 
mand of them. To teach this, we have no occafion to fupport a par- 
ticularly drefled clafs of people, and feed them with the tenth of in- 
duftry. Every one is to fet a good example, and to become a teacher 
of that virtue which promotes his own happinefs and that of the com- 
munity. What we with men fhould do to us, we fhould do even fo 
to them. We are to avoid thofe things which perplex the under- 
ftanding, and do not mend the heart, but produce altercation and 
ftrife; for as our time is fo short, we ought to make the beft ufe of it, 
and apply it to the beft purpofes for our own bappinefs and that of 
others. We are to combat and fubdue our paffions early, and to ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to patience and felf-denial ; for we have much occa- 
fion for both in the courfe of our lives. We are to be charitable, 
and to affift, if we have it in our power, the infirm and the neceffi- 
tous, without being forced to it by law. We are to fpeak the truth 
from inclination, fincerely at all times, without calling the Deity 
to witnefs, to remove the fufpicion of uttering falfehood and un- 
truth. | 

Men are all by nature equal, and pofleffed of the fame rights, and 
every one is to endeavour to do good; nobody, therefore, is to op- 
prefs each other; but they are to live together peaceably and with 
forbearayce, without training up aclafs of men for the purpofe of 
flaughtering others. We are to drefs ourfelves according to cleanli- 
nefs and decency ; but not to betray the vanity of the heart, and 
emptinefs of the head, by folly and idle fhow. On the day which 
is fet apart for divine worthip, we are to collect our thoughts, to 
meditate, and examine our lives, and to engage our devout attention 
in contemplating the perfections of the Deity, and his kindsiefs to- 
wards us; we are to remember our frailties and tranfgreffions, and, 
being afhamed of them, we are to renew our good refolutions and in- 
tentions, endeavouring to improve, by daily practice, in virtue and 
in true happinefs :—fuppofing we met in Plutarch, or in Diogenes 
Laertins, with an account of philofophers who profefled not only 
fuch dogtrines, but practifed them with unremitted care, would it 
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not be faid, that they really deferved that name? And this fect arofe 
oaly in the laft century, aad continues ftill; and their chief religious 
tenets are thofe which I have jult mentioned. 


APOC SO HOSSESOO— 
The ORIGIN of DUELLING. 


*HE cuftom of duelling came originally from the northern na, 
tions of Europe, among whom it was ufwal to decide all their 
controverfies by arms. Both the accufer and accufed gave pledges 
to the judges on their refpective behalf; and the cuftom prevailed fo 
far among the Germans, Danes, and Franks, that none were excur 
fed from it but women, fick people, cripples, and fuch as were un- 
der twenty-one years of age or above ey. Even &cclefiaftics, 
pies, and monks, were obliged to find champions to fight in their 
ead. The punifhment of the vanquifhed was either death, by 
hanging or beheading ; or, mutilation of members, according to the 
circumitances of the cafe. Duels were at firft admitted, not only og 
criminal ‘occafions, but on fome ciyil ones, for the maintenance of 
rights to eftates, andthelike. = 

The general practice of duelling took its rife in'the year 1527, at 
the breaking up of a treaty between the emperor Charles V. and 
Francis]. ihe former defired Francis’s herald to acquaint his fove- 
reign, that he would henceforth confider him not only as a bafe vio- 
lator of public faith, byt as a ftranger to the honour and integrity 
becoming a , ameB Francis, tog high-fpirired to bear fuch an im- 
putation, had'recourfé to an uncommon expedient to vindicate his cha- 
ratter. He igftantly fent back the herald with a cartel of defisnce, 
in which he gave the emperor the lie in form, challenged him to fin- 
gle combat, requiring him to name the time and place of the encoun- 
ter, and the weapons with which he chofe tq fight. Charles, as he 
was not inferior to his rival in fpirit or bravery, readily accepted 
the challenge ; but after feveral meflages, concerning the arrange- 
ment of all the circumftances relative to the combat, accgmpanied 
with mutual reproaches bordering on the moft indecent fcurrility, all 
thoughts of this duel, more becoming the heroes of romance than the 
two greateft monarchs of their age, were entirely laid afide. 

The example of two perfonages fq illuftrious, drew fuch general 
attention, and carried with it fo much authority, that it confi- 
derable influence in introducing an important oe in manners all 
over Europe. Duels, as has already been ebierved, had been 
long permitted by the laws of aj] the European nations: and, form- 
ing a part of their jurifprudence, were authorifed by the magiftrate 
on many occafions, as the moft pro method of terminating quetti- 
ons with regard to property, or deciding in thofe which regarded 
crimes. But fingle combats being confidered as folemn appeals te the 
emnifcience and juftice of the Supreme Being, they were allowed on- 
ly in public caufes, according to the prefeription of law, and carried 
on in a judicial form. Men, accuftomed to this manner of decifjon 




















Prudence and Artifice. 


in courts of juftice, wére naturally led to apply it t perfenal and 

private quarrels, Duels, which at firlt could be appointed by the 

civil judge alone, were fought without the interpofition of his autho- 

rity, and in cafes to which the laws did mot extend. ‘The tranfacti- 

on between Charles and Francis {trongly countenanced this practice. 

Upon every affront or injury which feemed to touch his honour, a 
entleman thought himfelf entitled to dtaw his fword, and call on 
is adverfary to make reparation. 
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PRUDENCE and ARTIFICE; &n Allegory. 


Zs the earlier ages of the world, Pradence, though femetimes oppo- 
fed by Paffion, maintained her authority with decent dignity. 
She cauled the forelt to defeend, and the field to be cultivated. Ter- 
rified by her, wild bealts were driven to caves, and forced to retire 
from the habitations of men. Induftry, however rude, was ander 
her aufpices revered, ‘Cottages were raiféd, which, due allowances 
being matte for inexperience, might vie with the palaces of the great 
ih later axes ; and, although arts were in fome degree encouraged, 
br ee was her favourite objec. 

It muft pleafe the reflecting mind to review the condition of hu- 
fan nature in thofe days, although ‘fallen from its primitive inno- 
cence. It mult be acknowledged, however, that awibition was the 
caufe of the fufferings of the haman fpecies. Man, ina ftate of fim- 
plicity, ought to have indulged but few defires, becaufe his wants 
were comparatively few. Earth almoft fpontaneoufly produced her 
fruits; and, although fome exertion was neceflary, labour was-un- 
known. 

But after the grand delinquency, as nature was ind great meafure 
changed, it was found expedient to have recourfe to toil, and to call 
into action, the latent refources of the mind. Immediately from 
heaven deicended Prudence. Serene was her deportment, and mo- 
deftly captivating her form. Her ftep was at once pleafing and ma- 
jeftick. Alternately her eyes were raifed to the firmament ‘and di- 
reéted toearth. She taughtthe duties-of religion, and the offices of 
humanity. Cultivation profpered under her aufpices. Labour now 
exetted every nerve, Lhe yellow harvelt beamed over extenfive 
fields, and the orchard glowed with all the luxuriance of autumn, 
favoured by fpring, and perfected by fummer. 

Howfe was added to honfe, afd conftitdted the infant village, 
which rifing into magnitude, was matured into the city! Arts were 
invented and purfued, whil{t the human family encreafed with amia- 
zing rapidity. 

Hitherto, with fome few exceptions, Prudence had prefided over 
the hearts of the fons and daughters of Adam. Indultry was efteem- 
ed, love was refpeded, and matrimony revered. Such were the 
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bleffings which proceeded from Prudence, under the guidance of re- 
ligion. But, as the fpecies increafed, how altered was the fcene ! 
Artifice, one of the daughters of Lucifer, arofe from hell, in order to 
defeat the benevolence of Prudence, who was the offspring of hea- 
ven. Frequent were their diflenofins ; and the human race was di- 
vided by the found virtue of the one, and the vile machinations of 
the other. Frequent advances were made to unite them, by Policy, 
the child of Earth; but they all proved ineffe@ual. To prevent 
an union of fentiment and action, Prudence called Wifdom to her aid, 
and Artifice implored the affiftance of Cunning. Thus the defigns of 
Policy were fruftrated ; and the rivals have continued, and nen 
continue difunited. 

Let us endeavour to trace their progrefs throagh fucceeding ages. 
Prudence, {till acting in concert with Wifdom, the defcendant of Ex- 
perience, directed her views to promote univerfal blifs, as far as was 
confiftent with human depravity ; and, although her fuccefs has not 
been adequate to herexertions, they claim our regard, and demand 
our gratitude. By her we have been retrieved from a {tate of favage 
barbarity, and have made improvements in all the fciences and fetal 
arts. 

Artifice, {till acting in conjanétion with Cunning, has, in fome de- 
gree, degraded our nature. Bold are her views ; but infidious are 
her proceedings. Whilft the agitates the councils of monarchs, and 
convulfes republicks, ihe ever shenone the femblance of complacency ; 
and, whilft {miles feem to adorn her countenance, rage rankles in her 
heart. Her malevolence extends to families. The conjugal tie, the 
bonds of brotherhood and friendfhip, the has frequently diflolved. 
Whilf we therefore deprecate her malice, and abhor her wiles, 
let us expect happinefs fom Virtue, and pay due attention to Pru- 
dence. 

JUVENITIS. 

Princeton, 199%. 
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CURIOUS INCITEMENT #t SLAVERY. 


G ARCILASSO de la Vega relates, that a Spanith prieft, per- 


ceiving that the Peruvians chofe rather to hang themfelves, than 


‘to labour in the mines, addreffled them ‘in the following words— 


“You with to hang yourfelves, my friends, that you may not be 
obliged to labour: fince that is the cafe, I fhall hang myfelf too; but I 
mu(ft warn you of one thing, which is, that there are mines in the next 
world, as well as in this; and I give you my word that I’ll make you 
work throughout all eternity.”” Upon hearing this the poor Indians 
threw themfelves at his feet, and beféeched him, in the name of God, 
not to commit fuch a rafh aétion. Had the two-thirds of theferun- 
happy wretches deftroyed themfelves, the orator would have been 
much embarrafled to keep his word with the reft. 3" 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
History of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from page 318.) 
1976, D URING the engagement, general Wafhington had paff- 


ed over to Loug-liland, time enough to witnefs, but too 
late to retrieve, the fortune of the day, He could not conceal his 
anguifh, when he beheld the inextricable deitraction in which fo ma- 
ny of his braveft troops were involved. Perceiving the fuccefs of 
the enemy, and knowing their force to be powerful, he was appre- 
henfive that, fluihed with victory, they might attempt to force the 
American lines ; he had therefore, during, and fubfequent to, the en- 
gagement, drawn over a confiderable part of his army from New- 
York, that he might be the better prepared for a refolute defence of 
the works on Long: liland. 

He now earneftly wifhed that the ardour of the enemy might hur- 
ry them on to an immediate attack upon the lines, convinced that he 
was able to give thema warm reception. But they were neither fo 
eager nor imprudent. They contented themfelves with encamp- 
ing at fome diftance, in front of the lines, on the evening of 
the engagement ; and the next morning they began to 
break ground in form, at about 500 yards diftance from the moft ad- 
vanced redoubt. But although general Wathington wifhed for an af- 
fault, he was by no means detirous of faltaising atormal fiege. He 
knew that the great fuperiority of the Britith artillery would give 
them a decided advantage ; and, confequently, that the works would 
be untenable, as foon as their batteries were fully opened. ‘fo con- 
fult on the meafures proper to be taken, a council of war was now 
called; and it appearing that the dangers of continuing on the ifland 
were much greater than any advantages that could arife from it, an 
immediate retreat was determined upon. This was com- 
menced the fame evening, from the upper and lower fer- 
ries on the Ealt-river ; general Mc. Dougall conducting the embar- 
kation at the one, and col. Knox at the other, But foon after the 
commencement of this important undertaking, an ebb-tide, and a 
{trong wind at north eaft, which very much increafed the rapidity of 
the unfavourable current, rendered the removal of all the troops, be- 
fore morning, apparently impoffible ; the fail-boats could not be u- 
fed, and the row-boats employed were not futliciently numerous. in 
this embarrafled fituation great was the defpondency of the Ameri- 
cans. A removal of part of the troops would render thofe left be- 
hind an eafy conqueft to the enemy, and they mutt inevitably be cap- 
tured to a manin the morning. 

The embarkation was, notwithfianding, profecuted with as much 
expedition as poflible ; and they were foon relieverl, ina great degree, 
from their apprehenfions, by a calm, which was providentially fuc- 
ceeded by a favourable breeze, about midnight. This enabled them 
to ufe the fail-boats, and made the paflage trom the ifland to New- 
York, direct, eafy, and expeditious. 
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The paflage had been fo much retarded by the unfavourable wind 
and tide, that the laft embarkation of the troops did not take place 
till fix o'clock in the morning. But another favourable circumitance 
providentially concealed them from the enemy ; after day-light a 
clofe fog hang over Long-Ifland, till the whole of the troops, with 
the moft valuable of their ordnance and ftores, had been fately trant- 
ported acrofs the ferry. In about half an hour after the lines were 
abandoned, the fog cleared off ; and the Britifh beheld, with altonith- 
nent, the deferted works, of which they took immediate pofleflion. 

Such was the filence and order obferved in this famous retreat, that 
gooo men, with their baggage and flores, were withdrawn from their 
works, within a few hundred yards of the enemy, conveyed to the 
water fide, embarked, and tranfported acrofs a ferry about a mile 
long, without being difcovered. Thofe who are beft acquainted with 
the difliculty of performing fuch movements, in a quiet and orderly 
manner, even in day-light, and remote from an enemy, will be the 
firft to acknowledge, that this retreat fhould hold a high place among 
military tranfactions. 

Only one irregularity occurred, during the embarkation. Orders 
were fent about day break, to general Mithin, who commanded the 
covering party, to fend down a particular regiment to the ferry; ow- 
ing to a miftake of the officer who was entrufted with thefe orders, 
general Mifflin quitted the lines, and, with the whole of the covering 
party, came down tothe ferry. The miftake being difcovered, he 
returned to the lines, after they had been abandoned about three 
quarters of anhour. On this occafion, the fog was eminently fer- 
viceable to the Americans, in concealing this ill-timed defertion of 
the works. The commander in chief remained on the ifland, till 
getieral Mifflin, with the covering party, finally abandoned the lines, 
at fix o'clock. 

A few days after the evacuation of Long-Ifland, general Sullivan 
was fent, On parole, with a meflage from lord Howe to congrefs, im- 
porting that though he could not at prefent treat with that aflembly 
in the character they had aflumed, yet he was defirous of a conference 
with fome of their members, in their private capacity ; that he and 
his brother were vefted with full powers to compromife the difpute 
between Great Britain and America, upon terms mutually advan- 
tageous; that he earneftly wifhed a compact might now be fettled, 
betore a decifive blow was ftruck, and when neither party could com- 
plain of being forced into the agreement ; that were congrefs dif- 
pofed to treat, many things which they had not yet afked, might and 
ought te be granted ; and that if, upon the conference, any probable 
ground of an accommodation appeared, the authority of congrefs 
would be afterwards acknowledyed, in order that the treaty might 
be rendered complete and valid. 

The anfwer to this meflage was, that congrefs, being the repre- 
fentatives of the free and independent ftates of America, could not 
with propriety fend any of their members to confer with his lord- 
fhip, in their private characters; but that ever defirous of eltablith- 
ing peace 6a equitable terms, they would fend’ a committee of their 
body, to know whether he had any authority to treat with perfons 
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authorized by congrefs for that purpofe, what that authority was, 
and to hear fuch propofitions as he fhould think fit to make. 

Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge were appointed 
a committee, on this occafion; and in a few days they met lord 
Howe, on Staten-Ifland. A lengthy conference enfued ; but to no 
purpofe. The committee returned, and reportedto congrefs an ac- 
count of their conference, by which it appeared that the commiflion- 
ers had no other authority than was exprefled in the act of parlia- 
ment, namely—that of granting pardons, with fuch exceptions as 
they fhould think proper to make ; and of declaring America, or any 
part of it, to be in the king’s peace, on fubmiflion. 

Lord Howe had concluded the conference on his part, by exprefl- 
ing his regard for America, and the extreme pain with which he 
fhould be obliged to diftre{s thofe whom he fo muchefteemed. Dr. 
Franklin thanked him for the regard he exprefled, and aflured him 
that the Americans would gratetully endeavour to leflen, as much as 
poflible, whatever pain he might feel on their account, by exerting 
their utmoft abilities to take good care of themfelves. 

The friends of independence rejoiced that this interview produc- 
ed nothing prejudicial to their hopes. The refult of the conference 
was publithed, by order of congreis, that the people might be made 
acquainted with the powers of the commiflioners, which were only 
to grant pardons; and that they might be convinced of the neceffity 
of a firm and united perfeverance in aflerting the independence of 
their country, as nothing but the attainment of this could eftablith 
and fecure their liberties. , 

All hopes of reconciliation being now at an end, the Howes refolv- 
ed to make amends for the ill faccefs that had attended them, in 
their civil capacity, by the vigour of their military operations ; ‘and 
the Americans were actively employed in preparing, to repel the at- 
tacks of the enemy, in whatever place they might be made. This, 
however, was a matter of no {mall difficulty to the commander in 
chief, who was diltrefled exceedingly by the ferious and alarming con- 
fequences to which the late defeat on Long-Ifland had given rife. 
That difafter had very much difpirited the troops. The militia, 
ftruck with difmay, became impatient to return to their homes; and 
actually went off ‘by companies ata time. An entire difregard of 
order and fubordination pervaded the whole army, and rendered it 
little better than a mob; fo pernicious was the example of the militia, 
even amongft that part of the army which was compofed of regular 
troops. Thus fituated, it became neceflary for general Wafhington 
ftudioufly to avoid any engagement which might be attended with the 
moft diftant hazard of another defeat. To accuftom the men to mili- 
tary duty, and give them a portion of that mechanical courage which 
is infpired by a familiarity with arms, he exercifed them in an almoft 
continual firing upon the fhips inthe harbour, from a chain of pofts 
which had been erected along the More. 

But the commander in chief had another, and, if poflible, a {till 
more forcible reafon, for avoiding a decilive engagement. The A- 
mericans had entertained fome hopes of a reconciliation, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1776 .and had therefore formed their plans of de- 
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fence on a mere temporary fyftem ; but now, that thofe hopes were 
vanifhed, and independence was the great object in view, found po- 
licy fuggefted the propriety of acting rather on the defenfive than 
otherwite tor the prefent, that the remainder of the campaign might 
be walted away to the beft advantage, and congrefs might gain time 
to embody a {trong regular army for the next year. Delay, there- 
fore, was in fome degree victory to the Americans. 

New-York ifland being continually threatened with an attack, and 
the enemy having it in their power to force their way up the Eaft- 
River, by means of their fhips of war, the Americans were in fome 
danger of being furrounded. For the purpofe of a fafe retreat, 
therefore, the communication between the continent and the ifland, 
by the way of King’s-Bridge, was fecured, by ftrongly fortifying that 
paflage, and erecting confiderable works on both fides of the water. 
‘Lhe public ftores were moved to Dobb’s ferry, about 26 miles from 
New-York ; 12,000 men were ordered to the northern extremity of 
New-York ifland; 4500 were left for the defence of the city; and 
the remainder were pofted between the city and King’s-Bridge, 
with orders to fupport either, as exigencies might require. 

General and lord Howe, having concerted their plan of defcent up- 
on New-York ifland, made fundry movements with their fhips of 
war, with a view to divide and diftraét the attention of the Ameri- 
cans. Various parts of the ifland feemed to be equally threatened. 
Ir at length appeared pretty evident, to general Wafhington, that 
the enemy meant to throw their army between part of his in New- 
York and its environs and the remainder, about King’s-bridge. He 
therefore removed his quarters ten miles from the city, to the vicini- 
ty of Fort-Wathington; and five fhips of war having proceeded up 
the Eaft-river, New-York was immediately evacuated. 

ihe Britith landed a confiderable body of troops, under 
cover of their fhips of war, between Kepp’s-bay and Tur- 
tle-bay. A breait work had been erected at this place, and a party 
were {tationed there to oppofe the Britith, fhould they attempt to 
land. But the firft appearance of danger was to thefe a fignal for 
running away. They fled with precipitation, and in the utmoft confu- 
fion. General Wathington, who had been alarmed by the firing of the 
men of war, came up, and attempted to rally the flying troops; but 
all his efforts were fruitlefs. They even deferted their general, and 
left him in a very hazardous fituation. Exa{perated by this daftard- 
ly conduc, he was inattentive to the danger which threatened him ; 
his mind was too much engrofled by the calamitous fituation of his 
country, to admit of one moment’s regard for his own fafety. Prefl- 
ed by a powerful force, which he had not the means of repelling, a 
mortifying train of approaching defeats and difafters prefented 
theinfelves to his mind ; fora moment he feemed refolutely deter- 
mined to meet an honourable death, rather than be expofed to infa- 
my, by the difgraccful conduét of troops in whom he could no long- 
er confide. His attendants at length took hold of his bridle reins, 
and obliged bin to retire. 

On the following day a fkirmith took place, between a body of the 
enemy, commanded by brigadier Leflie, and fome American detach- 
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ments, under col. Knowlton of Connecticut, and major Leitch of 
Virginia. ‘The colonel was killed, and the major wounded; but 
their men behaved with great bravery, and came off victorious. Moft 
of thefe were the fame men who had difgraced themfelves on the pre- 
ceding day, by running away. Afhamed of their mifconduct, they 
had obtained leave to ferve as volunteers, that they might have an op- 
portunity of retrieving their honour. 

Shortly after general Howe took pofleffion of New-York, a dread- 
ful fire broke out, and confumed upwards of one thoufand houfes. 

With a view of cutting off the communication between general 
Wafhington and the eaftern ftates, and alfo with an intention of fall- 
ing upon the rear of the Americans about King’s-Bridge, cutting off 
their fupplies, and forcing them into an engagement upon difadvan- 
tageous terms, moft of the troops were embarked in flat-bottomed 
boats, and landed on Frog’s-neck, fituated on the continent, towards 
Connecticut. Here they were reinforced by S000 German troops, 
whe had juft arrived from Europe. 

The fituation of the Americans was fo extremely critical, that it 

was determined, in a council of war, to quit their prefent pofition, 
and poflefs themfelves of a chain of high grounds, extending from the 
vicinity of King’ s- -bridge almoft to the White-plains. This was im- 
mediately put in execution, and the troops formed a line of finall 
entrenched camps, occupying every height and ftrong ground, and 
feparated from the enemy, who were now on their march, by the 
Brunx, which ran in front of the high ground on which the Ameri- 
cans were pofted. This pofition effectually fecured a paflage in rear 
of the army, for the removal of the baggage and ftores up the coun- 
try. Skirmithing parties frequently crofled the Brunx, and harrafled 
the britith on their march. At length the royal army approached 
towards White-plains, and potted themfelves on the oppolite { fide of 
the Brunx. The Americans now collected their main force at White- 
plains, where they were very advantageoufly fituated, both from 
their entrenchments and the nature of the ground, their right being 
covered by the windings of the Brunx. 

A general action was now expected to take place every hour. 
General Mc. Dougall, with 1600 men, had taken polt on a rifling 
ground, at fome diftance from, and on the right of, the main body. 
04. 28. Here he was attacked about noon, by a Britifh detachment, 

under general Leflie ; and a fevere, though irregular en- 
gagement, in w hich fome hundreds fell on both fides, was carried on, 
till the clofe of the day. Duri ring the engagement, the American bag- 
gage was moved off, in full view of the enemy, ‘The Britifh lay up- 
on their arms all night, expecting to attack the American lines next 
morning ; but g general Wafhington had fo much } improv ed the itrength 
of the works, during the night, that when the morning came they 
thought it prudent to defer the attack, till they fhould be reinforced 
by a part of the troops left on New-York ifland.— The reinforce- 
ments arrived ; and the movements of the enemy indicated an in- 
tention to make a vigorous attack. But to rifka formal engage- 
ment was no part of the fyftem formed by general Wathington ; he 
therefore retired farther up the country, to North-Caftle. 
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General Howe, finding himfelf bafHed in every attempt to brin 
the Americans to an engagement that might prove decifive, carat 
his attention to the difpoflefling them of Fort-Wathington, the only 
pot which they now occupied in New-York ifland, fituated on the 
weitern fide of the ifland, not far from King’s-bridge, and almoft op- 
polite to Fort-Lee, on the jerfey-fhore. When it was determined to 
give up the pofts about King’s-bridge, general Lee had been very ur- 
gent in prefling the expediency of evacuating Fort-Wafhington alfo. 
The commander in chief inclined to the fame opinion ; but in con- 
fequence of the arguments of general Greene, in fupport of a contrary 
opinion, it had been retained, and was garrifoned by 3000 men un- 
der the command of col. Magaw. General Greene’s principal argu- 
ments were, that the pofleflion of this fort would divert the attention 
of a confiderable body of the enemy, and thus their main force would 
be weakened ; that, in conjuction with Fort-Lee, it would fecure the 
tranfportation of provifions, and {tores, up the North-river, for the 
American army ; and that as it was thought politic to wafte the cam- 
paign without, onthe one hand, coming to a general action, or on 
the other, fuffering the enemy to over-run the country, it would be 
prudent to throw every poflible impediment in their way, that might 
delay them in their career. Jt was further obferved, that the garri- 
fon could be brought off, at any time, by boats from the Jerfey fide 
of the river. 

On the r2th of November, general Wafhington, with part of the 
army, crofled the North-river, leaving general Lee with 7500 men at 
North-Caftle, and took poft in the neighbourhood of Fort-Lee. On 
the rsth, colonel Magaw was fummoned, by the enemy, to furrender 
Fort-Wafhington ; but he replied, that he would defend it to the laf 
extremity. Preparations were now made for an aflault, which how- 
ever could not be carried into execution before the next morning. 
Had it not been imprudently determined to defend the fort, the gar- 
rifon might have been brought off in the night. 

Nop. 6 In the morning, generals Wafhington, Putnam, Greene, 

* “col. Knox, and {ome other officers, crofled the river, and 
were going up to the fort, when it was perceived that the enemy 
were advancing, and coniequently that they would be in danger of 
being fhut in. They therefore returned. 

The Britith attacked the lines in four different quaters. After a 
fevere conflict, they carried the out-works, and approached within a 
hundred yards of the fort. The garrifon capitulated, and 2700 men 
became prifoners of war. Though the enemy took the fort they 
fultained a heavy lofs. Not lefs than 1200 of their troops were kill- 
ed or wounded ; fo vigoroufly was the place defended. 

The next object that engaged the attention of the enemy was Fort- 
Lee. Lord Cornwallis had nearly executed a plan for enclofing the men 
between the Hackinfack and North rivers; but they were faved by 






a precipitate retreat acrofs the Hackinfack, where they joined gene- 
ral Wafhington. The greater part of their cannon, ftores, &c. fell 
into the hands of the Britith. The profpects of America were at this 
period gloomy inthe extreme. The lofs of men captured at Fort- 
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Wafhington was feverely felt ; had thofe {ftationed at Fort-Lee fhar- 
ed the fame fate, it is highly probable that the reyal army might 
have carried all before them. 


(To be continued.) 
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4n ESSAY on PUPPYIS M. 


I N difcuffing this almoft inexhauftible fubject, I mean not to infinuate 
an idea, prejudicial to the acknowledged characters of buil-dogs, 
fo denominated, nor to thofe of {paniels, pointers, or even the ref{pecta- 
ble quadruped, ufually denominated a lap-dog. Great are their me- 
rits; and 1 fcorn to aim at divelting them of the fimalleit particle of 
their reputation. Let thofe be ravenous, and thefe be clamorous ; yet 
they may be filenced and fubdued. ‘There are ways and means (as 
“ the politicians fay) of reducing minds to one (tandard. This argu- 
; ment may be depended on, amoye in one refpect---lseware how you 
invade the rights of a Puppy! 

Some puppies have four legs ; but the puppy who prefents him- 
felf immediately to our notice ftands ontwo. The fteps of the lad- 
der of his ambition are not regular. He always totters, before he 
can reafonably hope to arrive at the fummit ; and the fummit he ne- 
ver can attain. but puppyifm is con{picuous throughout the world. 
We may trace it in every department. How many puppies have 
Homer and Herodotus produced? ‘Tibullus has inftructed thoufands 

. to whine in elegy; and Horace has taught at lealt as many to yelp in 
odes, or to bark in fatire. 

What partial barkings have prevailed in various parts of the world? 
I truly citeem Diogenes, who acknowledged himielf to be a fnarler, 
or, to make ufe of another word, a Cynic; and therefore a partaker 
of the virtues of a puppy. 1 will not concede the merit of puppyifm 
to Plato, except whenhe repofed himfelf (perhaps for good purpofes) 
in the bowers of Dionylius. He fhowed his teeth, and even grumb- 
led, and howled. But what could his howling, or his grumbling, a- 
vail? He was at length reduced to the neceflity of retiring to his na- 
tive country ; otherwife he might have expired ({uch is the power, 
and fuch is the caprice of tyranny) like a mad dog. 

Why need | mention Arittotle, Alcibiades, Pericles, and many o- 
ther Grecian worthies ? They picked the bone of patriotifm, till it 
Was quite bare ; and one of them, at leaft, would have extracted the 
marrow, had he known how. But the Romans, ina great meature, 
faved the Grecians thattrouble. Thofe overgrown puppies laid their 
paws on every thing human and divine. Ail, was fubmitted to their 
power; andtrom the mattiff, Cefar, tothe laft imperial cur, the 
world acknowledged the power of enraged puppyifm. 

So valt is my fubject, that thought rufhes after thought, like ‘‘ wave 
impelling wave’. But let me, for a moment, confine iny ideas to the 
mott extraordinary puppy that ever worr ied the world. His name 
was Alexander, a native of Greece ; he extended his ambitious views 
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over the then known parts of the globe. Accompanied by a pack of 
blood-hounds, fuch as perhaps have never been equalled, he exceeded 
in devaita tion the moit ferocious tyger ; and one of his fubordinate 
puppies is recorded to have torn out with his right fore-paw, wrapped 
up ia a towel, the tongue, heart, and liver of an enraged lion. If I 
rightly recollect, his name was Lyfimachus. 

Sut the grand puppy, (1 mean the above-mentioned Alexander) who 
had jet ilip the dogs oy war on the univerfe, died like a puppy as he 
was—-raving mad. Honeft Nat. Lee, who was a poetical puppy, and 
occalionally atilicted with canine madnefs, has done juftice to his hero ; 
and fuch was his conviction of the bleflings attendant on this furor, 
that | cannot forbear quoting from memory a paflage in his works, 
which has been reiterated with rapture by thoufands of puppies— 

Sure there’s a fecret joy in being mad, 
Which none but mad pocs know ! 

The puppies which have been recorded fince the period of Roman 
greatnets, nave been fo various, that I fhall only juft hint at their ac- 
tions, without detailing their names. They grinned and barked ; 
but after a fhort time were incapable of biting. Moft of thofe pup- 
pies, however, created terror in the world. Our modern puppies are 
apparently of a milder {pecies ; and are probably fpaniels. 

When Damon, for form's fake, kneels to Chloe, and adores the tip 
of her finger, what is he but a puppy; fince confcious, that fhe will 
not reject his adulation? When Mufidorus, unafked, rehearfes his 
{trains in company, what fhall we call him ?—The queftion, I think, 
is eafily anfwered.— ' 

‘Tous it appears, that puppies cannot only bark, growl, whine, and 
fawn, but fometimes roar like a lion. Nay they even imitate the 
plaintive accents of the hyena. How many puppies crouch at the 
feet of thofe, at whofe throats they with to fly? How many, who 
abound in gall, affect the meeknefs of the dove ?—But, generally 
{peaking, the molt fnarling, and at the fame time, the moft infidious 
of all curs, is a puppy in office ; fawning, like a {paniel, upon thofe 
on whom his advancement, or continuance in office depends ; but 
ever {narling at, and endeavouring to prey upon, the vitals of all who 
may be in his power. 

How many puppies in poctry, and the other arts, have we had! I 
forbear to confult the documents of found criticifm, left I fhould find 
the names of fome authurs, whom I have been taught to venerate. 

Yet it may be aflirmed, that puppyifm is in fome degree productive 
of advantage. Let us reflect on the various arts and {ciences; drefs, 
politenefs, and the benefits which they confer; and, after due confi- 
deration, we fhall be obliged to confefs, that puppyifin is beneficial to 
the mechanical arts. Are there not alfo puppies in aftronomy, poetry, 
metaphyfics, politics, &c.? There certainly are; and the printer will 
doubtleis agree with me that they are ufeful, inafmuch as they contri- 
bute to the emolument of the prefs. 

Without fawning, I am 

A friend to well difpofed puppies ; 
PHILOCYON 
Philadelphia. 179%. 
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On Defamation. 
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HERE is no evil more common, and there is none that affects 

domeltic happinefs more feverely, than defamation. in cvery 
walk of life we may obferve the pernicious « oulequences aitendant on 
this infernal demon ; but fo1 ry am Ito fay, that mo where does it pain 
a more coniiderable influence, no where is it more cherifhed anu en- 
couraged, than among thole who are favoured with eate a1 d aftiueme, 
who have had the advantage of a liberal education, and therciore, 
oue would be apt to imagine, would be above the meanneis of this 
detpicable vice. 

Lefamation is more particularly iniquitons, becaufe it is abfolutely 
inexcufable, as being productive of no benelu to the perfoa who gives 
it indulvence. Cther vices } icld fome degree of pleature, Lowever 

} 


trantient and infignificant, 1a their motives and accor; lili ments; but 


this proceeds either from a wanton principle of malevolence, or trom 
a fettled fpirit of revenge, neither of which can poilibly be productive 
of deliguttul fentations. 

Oftentimes the circumftances which attend a lay fe ft yt tt 
fuch, as preatly extenuate the fault of the erriag child of mortality ; 
but defamation atfords no excufe, fincve we can be under no necei ily 
to wound the reputation of a fellow-creature. i here are degrees in 
this crime. ihey who direcly invent a flander againtt another are 
undoubtedly detamers of the frit magnitude; bat even thote perions 
who report it again are abfolutely inexcufable ; for we ought not to 
mention any evil of our neighbour, and eipecially it it comes upon 
uncertain evidence, or from one whole veracity we have any reaton 
todoubt. Though, in tact, his conduct is infamous who invents a 
faifchood concerning the character of another, yet ours is little, if 
at all lets fo, if we report Itaguin; becaufe we hereby approve of the 
evil, and contribute, as far as lies in our power, to its increafe. .f 
the author of the feandal did indced give the firft wound, we, by en- 
larging and irritating it, do what we canto make that wound morial. 

Suppoung that we have any, even the flightelt room to queltion the 
truth of any evil report we hear, that is a fuflicient call upon us ret 
to give it any circulation; for we are to contider, that the mifchief 
we are about todo is irreparable fince we cannot poilibly erafe the 
impreffions which our little narratives or inlinuations may have made 
upon the minds of the hearers. Now, if our reports fhould happen 
to prove falfe, how odious muft we appear to the wile and good, and 
indeed to ourfelves, wi.en we fee the party we have fo cruelly in- 
jured, or hear his name mentioned ? 

Sut acontfiderable and common mifchief arifing from defamation 
is, that the flandered périou regains his reputation in a very flow de- 
gree, though it was blafted ina moment. Many of thofe, perhaps, 
who heard the fcandal, have fince been difperfed abroad, and carried 
jt with them to places where his vindication may never come. Belide, 
itis a melancholy infirmity of human nature, that we are hardly 
brought to tiiuk well of one whom we have been ufed to coni:der in 
a difadvantageous light. There will long lurk wikhin us an evil and 
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uncharitable {pirit, called /i/picion, that will induce us to hold unfa- 
yvourable netions of thofe againit-.whom defamation has once preju- 
diced us. And here I cannot help lamenting the too common practice 
of {preading abroad the real faults and tailings of others ; which, 
though rarely elteeemed fo, is certainly a fpecies of defamation; 
iince, if even a perfon has injured us, to develope his errors, and to 
enlarge upon the vicious actions he has committed, prove that we 
are animated by a fpirit of revenge rather than of true maguanimity. 
jut co expofe the faults of thofe who have not made us the dupes of 
tueir art, or betrayed our confidence, is little lefs culpable than tra- 
ducing the characters of the innocent: and I have often obferved that 
this evil cuftom prevents many, perhaps the gencrality, of the vicious 
from returning to the walk of virtue. When a frail daughter of 
mortality, whofe unfulpecting innocence has been made the fad prey 
of fome artful infidious ravifher, deplores in filence the facrifice the 
has made, and trembling feeks that virtue and peace fhe had been 
drawn from by the arts of man, fhe is too frequently kept back and 
driven from repentance by the reft of her {ex, with whom a known 
deviation from virtue is confidered as an unpardonable crime. She 
cannot appear in company without meeting the cutting taunt, the 
piercing f{necr, or worfe reproach, and that probably from perfons 
who, had they been in her fituation, would more eafily have yielded 
to vice, and more obftinately have perfifted in it. 

Rut if to fpeak evil of the vicious becomes us not, how ought we 
to guard againft that more odious cuftom of wounding the characters 
of the innocent ? 

To fcatter the deadly arrows of defamation around, may be amuf- 
ing for the time, but it will certainly afford no pleafing reflection, 
when the falfiry of our reports is known; nor can we poflibly behold 
the perfons we have fo dreadfully injured in their neare{t and moft va- 
luable concerns, without fhrinking back with confcious guilt. 


FOS 9OF1009-0-99— 
General PRINCIPLES of PoLITICAL Economy. 


By Count DE Brunet. 
Of a Sole impoft. 


HE friends to the fyftem of a fole impoft form two clafles: the 

firft comprehends all the difciples of Meff. Du Quefnay et Du 
Mirabeau, whofe doctrine refts on the following principle, and which 
appears to them indifputable; that is, that every impoft, place it 
where you will, falls ultimately on the produce of the land. ‘This o- 
pinion is not a new one, and is, in a great degree, fupported by the 
fuppofed authority of the celebrated Locke. Let us fee what this 
great philofopher fays on this fubject. After having proved that the 
decay of commerce inevitably caufes a deduction of the value of land, 
he proceeds thus: (Conideration on lowcring the Intereft, &c. pa. 
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‘@7, vol. II.) This, proj perly attended to, may ferve to thew us, that 
ina country wi hole princip yal capital is in lay nd, taxes, in whatevér 
way they are laid, from whatever they are firlt drawn, fall, the 
greater portion, upon land.’ 

If thefe economical gentlemen refled there, they had advanced 
nothing but what was ftrictly true; but they pretend that a// tax- 
es fall on the produce of the land, which appears to me an erroneous 
aflertion, the examination of which fhall be the object of the firft part 
of this chapter. 

The fecond clafs of advocates for a fole impolt are thofe who main- 
tain that every order of citizeus neceflarily contribute to the public 
expence, in proportion to their abilities ; fiom whence they infer that 
a fole impoft mutt be preferable to many, from the fimplicity of its 
collection. We thall remark that this is very different from the for- 
mer, who pretend that the proprietors of land fupport folely the 
the whole burthen of the expences of a {tate. 

ft. I undertake to prove that all impofts do not fall on the pro- 
duce of agriculture. ‘To arrive at this proof, this is the courfe ! thall 
take. I firft lay it down fora principle, that the expence of all go- 
vernment, that is to fay, the general and only caufe of taxes, under 
whatever form, and by wh: utever power they are levied, is the a- 
mount of the wants, either real or artific ial, of all fi bjeéts who de- 
vote themfelves, or are looked oo as devoted, to the iervice of the 
{tate : I fhall then afk permiflion to revert to my ordinary method, 
by offering an example applic able to the object of our enquiries. 

Let us fuppofe, then, a nation, among whom the circulation of the 
precious metals made ufe of as money is entirely unknown; for, al- 
though in reality every exchange requires a meafure of compariton, 
and nothing can acquire the quality of a univerfal meafure of value, 
without being, at the fame time, an equivalent, we cannot otherways 
ufe the cafe of a nation, deprived of money, to fimplify the queftion 
we are about refolving. 

We are now to provide for the wants of the ftate ; that is, accord- 
ing to my principle, we have to ol ay y thofe who ferve that {tate what 
is an equivalent for their duty, for their fubfiftence, cloathing, habi- 
tations, and pleafure, and for that we muft lay a tax. - Now the moft 
eafy and natural way to tax fach a people, without difpute, would be 
for every clafs of citizens to contribute a p ropor tion of the furplus of 
that fpecies of goods which con(titutes their riches. 

According to this regulation, the proprietors of the land would 
furnifh, in the productions of the earth, fuch < a qi uantity of prov ifions 
as they could {pare ; the artift and the learned would devote a part 
of their time to fome occupations ufeful to the ftate ; the handicraft- 
man and the manufacturer would provide the fervants of the ftate 
with fuch different works as were not indifpenfably neceflary for their 
own fupport. In fuch a diftribution of public burthens, no part of 
the inhabitants of a country would be opprefled, becaufe the contri- 
bution of every perfon w ould confift only of the difpofable part, or 
furplus, of his income. 

It feems to me there requires no more to convince us that the dif- 
ferent clafles of labouring people conftitute a capital entirely detach- 
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ed and independent of the land, and that the part of the tax which 
cau be drawn from that capital ought not to be contidered as an ad- 
Vaice wuici ultimately falls on the revenue of the agricultural clafs, 
bit as a real contrilu ion on the part of thofe claties, and is chargea- 
bic va tuem alone, aud which, in any fituation. cannot be fupplied by 
a injec tax on tue proprietors of the land, without augmenting the 
public expence as far as refpecis them, 

/o Wake tuis important truth the more apparent, let us fee what 
wo ld become of our nation if, inllead of the retources fhe draws from 
tac iudaltry ef ber people, the thould refolve to fubftitute a fole im- 
potona provilions. tet us fuppofe that the part of the public reve- 
nie Waich is fupplied by the ind utrious clafs is one third; it is indif- 
ferent wuether the clais denominated by political authors the fterile 
clais, bears, in every tate, an equal proporiion to the ditierent or- 
ders of citizens , tor the part they fupply towards the tax muit ne- 
cellarily vary, according to the proportion between that clals and the 
to.al amount ef the inhabitants of a country, the degree ot induftry 
of 1s people, and the ditribution of the public burthen. Now, there- 
fore, 03 a luppoition that this clafs fupports one third of the whole 
duty, when the fyitem of the fole impott on land fhall be adopted, 
the contrioution of the agricultaral clafs mutt increafe in proportion. 

i he natural confeqnence of this operation in finance will be, that 
proprictors of the foil will be difheartened. ilis difcouragement 
will infeaubly diminish the produce of the harvelt; this diminution 
will depopulate tue country, and this depopulation will bring on a 
decreale of the revenue ot the {tate ; all the arts, all the manufac- 
tures, will fall.o decay, becaufe neither the expenditure of govern- 
ment, nor of iadividuals, can any longer afford employment to ane- 
qual ninber of workmen ; and, by a chain of circumitances, the fole 
inpoft, which wis de igned to furnifh eafy refources to the ftaie, will 
coupiecte its vain, by fapping the foundation of its grandeur and 
prolperity. 

Atter uaving proved that the different produce of the labour of 
the working clals forms one branch of the wants of the fervants of a 
{tate, that the proportion they contribute to the fupport of govern- 
ment is entirely at their own coft (if I dare thus exprefs myfelf) that 
confeqsently they cannot be replaced by a fole impolt on land, with- 
out aigmenting tue charge thereon, we will pafs on to the examina- 
tio1 o. the dierent arguments that economical authors ufe in de- 
ten e of their tavourite fy ftem, 

the fi-ft and their principal argument is this—“ We agree that the 
proprictors o the foil will be charged more immediately by the {yf- 
ten we recommend, but we contend that this augmentation will 
not be equivalent to the indire& charge which formerly ultimately 
fell on them by the increafed contributions they paid to the working 
clais, to reimburfe them the taxes they had before paid. Thus the 
fole impolt, although in appearance more burthenfome, will procure 
them a real relict, by the cheapnefs pf all the productions of the la- 
bourers.”’ 

Lo expole the fallacy of this reafoning, it will be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that thefe gentlemen confider the Jabour of the workmen as an 
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invariable quantit y, whether they contribute a portion of the tax, or 
are exempt from it: but | mach with to know how they are aflured of 
th t? We will fuppofe that the contribution ot thefe clafles amounts 
to ose tenth of the produce of their labour ; now, when they hall 
perceive that nine tenths are futticient to aiord them fubliitence, 
with the fame eafe they enjoyed betore the fi ippreifion of the tax the y 
had formerly paid, is it not very probable, or rather certain, they 
would retrench one tenth of their application to labour? From 
whence will refult, that the whole of their productions will experi- 
ence an equal diminution, which, whatever writers may fay, will en- 
, evitably deprive the proprietors of the advantage of tie good -mar- 
5 wet which thofe writers have the complaifance to promife tuem. 
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} 2d. I do not recollect having met with the following argument in 
} any of their works: nevertielcis, as there is fomething very {pecioas 





in it, | dare not pafs it in lilence. They may fay that the fole im- 
. pot, by taking from the proprietors a greater portion of their pro- 
mi vi.ion, will not, in the end, become more burthenfome to them, for 
the price of all merchantable effects augmenting in proportion as the 
guaatity diminithes, they will, by this means receive a perfe.t c om- 
penfatica. he agricultural cl ifs will, indeed, bave lefs provilions t 
exchange, after having fatisiied the tole i: npott ; but as the qr uaniiry 
which will remain to thein will have ac 7 lired a price pene a- 
bly higher, it will anfwer to the fame expences ; that thus the fituae 
tioa of proprietors will not be worfe ; and that all the inconv salinities 
which I have been detcribing, as the confeq: sences of the eltablith- 
ment of a fole impot, exiit ot ly in my own imagination. 
To refute this argument, | fhall content mylelf with remarking 
that there is in this cafe no a niuution in the quantity of provicons ; 
for if the proprictors have a lefs quantity at their difpofal in return, 
the fervants of the {tate have a proportionable quantity to offer to 
the labourers : for the mals of provitions not being diminifhed by the 
fole impolt, it is impo‘fible that that portion which will remain-ir 
the hands of the proprietors can have acquired a higher price, and 
gan attord thema compenfation, 
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am not inclined to defcant, or enlarge, on the failings of my fel- 
fellow-creatures. A friend to human nature, however it may 
he depraved, I contemplate, with fatisfaction and awe, its fublime 
tendency. It either has truth for its object, or it has none, that can 
be called rational. Hut we find, that, from falfe education, erected 
on erroneous principles, and enforced by deceitful examples, our {pe- 
cies have ortenerred from trath, and wandered through the paths of 
deception, ‘till they have rufhed into the vortex of vice. Let me 
addice an example of what I have alluded to It may excite fome 
degreeof attention, and ought to furnith admonition to many a pa- 
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rental heart. Be it not inferred on this occafion, that I give a loofe 
to fancy. In the courfe of my narrative, morality fhall be my guide, 
and utility my object. 

Araminta in her childhood was under the guidance of her mother, 
Let not therefore her demerits be afcribed to her nurfe, her guardian, 
her tutorefs, or her preceptor. ‘They all difcharged their duties. 
Her mother alone was culpable. At an early age, the was deprived 
of her father ; and even at this day fhe laments the lofs. How often 
have I wept at her misfortune, principally, becaufe the was told, that 
fhe was an heirefs, and was inftructed to defpife the vulgar. I will 
not attempt a definition of what may be jultly ftyled vulgar. It is 
fufficient to fay, that fhe was taught to look down on humility with 
fcorn, and to exalt her views to grandeur. 

The property, equally fhared with her mother, was inconfiderable 
in theireyes. It was adequate.to their eafe, but was infuflicient to 
the demands of luxury. Friends, however, were not wanting; and 
Araminta, under the infpection of her mother, received the glofs of 
education, without the folidity of information. Genius was not 
wanting ; but genius was improperly directed. She was conducted 
to the higher fcenes of life, and occafionally panted for enjoyments, 
of which, except through the medium of example, fhe had not a 
true conception. Behold her in her eighteenth year, adorned with 
all the graces of youth and beauty. See her {mile in the circle of 
friendthip ; hear her Jaugh at the orgies of diflipation. Araminta 
was received with cordiality in every polite company. Age paid 
due homage to her natural and acquired graces ; whillt with the ac- 
cents of fentiment fhe added pleafure to each heart endued with fuf- 
ceptibility. 

But alas! fhe now began to perceive her confequence through the 
medium of vanity ; and, aiming at oftentation, lott fight of fenfibili- 
ty. Merely to pleafe was no longer her defire. She was dazzled by 
fplendor, and panted for flattery. Toafted as a beauty anda wit, 
fhe imagined that wit and beauty were {fuflicient to conftitute 
happinefs ; and exulting in the bloom of fpring, had no apprehen- 
fion of the approach of autumn. She was ferioufly addrefled by Fa- 
vonius ; and marriage was regularly propofed to hermother. But 
the elder lady looked forward to wealth, and its confequences, whilft 
Araminta was not infenfible to perfonal graces. Thus the gentleman 
was rejected by the mother, becaufe he could not fupport an equipage ; 
and by the daughter, becaufe his deportment was not altogether ele- 
gant. Was Araminta deferving of real cenfure in this inftance ? 

Mercutius addrefled her. His appearance was elegant. She barely 
endured his vifits ; and even in his prefence coquetted with Flavius, 
for whom fhe entertained no efteem. The lover confequently reced- 
ed from hisaddrefles ; and, deferted by Flavius, Araminta might now 
acknowledge, that, had fhe liftened to the fighs of Mercutius the 
might probably have been happy. Poflefled of a decent property, he 
Jately married, and difplays to an admiring calanteahinaad, all the 
conjugal and parental virtues. 

Her mother, at this period, deferted the fcene of vanity, where 
fae conftituted her daughter her inheritrix. Still a flirt, fhe imagin- 
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ed, that her charms were ir refiftible. ‘ihe debt to decency perform- 
ed, fhe found herfelf, as adminiftratrix, about a hundred pounds in 
debt, without a reafonable hope of difch: irging the various demands. 
No polithed lovers could now be found ; and it would have been fruit- 
lefs to lavifh her fmiles upon traders, who were refpectively made 
acquainted with her circumftances, as they prefented their bills. 
: She now deplores, with true contrition, her comfortlefs fituation ; 
. and though fhe has not erred from the paths of (w hat is commonly cal- 
led) female virtue, yet having from fallacious principles, ne glected dif- 
cretion,\however fhe may claim pity as a woman, fhe muft be cenfured 
asa FLIRT. 

I refume the idea, which I wifhed to inculcate in the courfe of this 
hiftory, and aflert, that a bad education, and efpecially that, which 
originates in pride, muft degrade the human mind, and too oftenb ring 
mifery inits train. Let, therefore, every parent, endued with com- 
mon undertt: anding, reflect on the education of his, or her, children ; 
and, fince ir mutt be acknowledged, that ridicule is due to thefop, it 
ought to be remembered, that {neers, cenfure, and too often, indeli- 
ble difgrace are the portion of the FLirtT. W. T. 

B Phila lelphia, Sth, ju é@r7gl. 
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Account of a StncuLAR Mark of GRATITUDE : 
maGENTOQOO. 









[ Fro m Macdonald's Travels.) 


U R author obtained a relation of the followi ing extraordinary 
circumftance during his refidence in India. 

A great many of the gentlemen Gentoos came from the city of 
Mar, and amongtt them one very rich, and a great and good man. 
He had been married fome years, and had no children. 1 was told 
prayers hadbeen put up by the bramins in pagodas ; at laft he had an 
onlyfon. In return, he publickly goes through a torment in honour 
of his creator, and the pure and undefile d Gentoo religion ; and his 
name is handed down to polterity, amongi{t the w orthy as a faint, and 
his family refpected. 

When the operation was to begin, he was feated on a table, under 
one of the ends of a crofs pole : an incifion is made in each fide, 
under his ribs, to let in each holea fmooth iron hook, like thofe that 
let downa butt of beer intoa cellar in London, with a {tring from the 
rope thatdraws him up round the breatt, to keep him from pitching 
forward, and to keep him inthe fame pofition. With the irons in his 
fide, he is drawn up in a moment with a pulley. When he is up, 
there is one over him, who crofles a rope to hold him there. His 
hands and feet are tied, that he cannot ftir. But take notice, there 
are weights on the other end of the crofs- ‘pole, to balance the perfon 
who is qaws up, and he who fixes him. So while the mufick is play- 
ing, fome are crying, others praying for him to get through his mi- 
fery. Att: other end of the pole a rope is fixed, which a ‘man takes 
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hold of, and runs him round three times. Whenever he came to the 
fame place, they gave hima cheer ; fohe had three cheers, when he 
had gone round turee times. }'e was taken down in a moment, a 
cordial piven him, his wounds were drefied, and he was carried home 
in triumph, with beating of drums, and mufic playing. ‘lhole who 
remain beuind, dance in dierent companies. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
SIR, 


T Ti § following receipt has been long ufed by fome very fkilful 
perions in tuiscouutry. it feems well worthy of being laid betore 
the publick, as we pay annually confiderable fums to britain and 
Holland, tor blue ttriped lineus, which, with the aid of this direction, 
we may periaps make, ourfelves. 1 cannot adopt a better channel 
than your publication, to which lam 
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RECEIPT todyea NEveR-FavinG BLUE. 


- AK E one pound of log-wood, and boil it four hours in an 

iron pot, in as much water, as, when boiled, will wet three 
pounds of fuxenw yarn: then put into it two cunces of blue vitriol, 
made fine, and let it remain two minutes ; then put in three pounds 
of fiexen yarn, ftirring it up conttantly fortwo minutes.— iake it 
out, and lay it in cold water, in which let it remain two minutes : 
Then dry it; which done put it in tlrong foap-fuds, and boil it well.— 
Woolen yarn may ve alfo dyed inthis way, but it wil not bear boiling, 


a* Would t not b2 well that the above fhould be carefully tried ox cot- 
ton yara, aad filk yaru $——The colour, we are infor med, is very beauti- 


Jul 
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ArT of purifying TALLOW to make CANDLES, 


AKE §-8ths of tallow 5-°ths of mutton fuet, melt them in a cop- 

per caldron, with half a pound of hot water to each pound of 
greafe. As foon as they are melted, mix eight ounces of braudy, one 
of falt of tartar, one of cream of tartar, ove of fal ammioniac, and 
two of pureand dry pot afh; throw the mixture in the cal¢ron. and 
make the ingredients boil a quarter of an hour: then let the whole 
cool. The next day, the tallow will be found on tie furface of the 
‘water in a pure cake. Take it out, andexpofe it to the action of 
the air, on canvafs for fome days; it will become white, and almoft as 
hard as wax. ‘The dew is very favourable to its bleaching. ake 
your wicks of fine and even cotton, give them a coat of mclied wax ; 
then caft your mould-candles. ‘They will have much the appearance 
of wax, and one of fix to the pound, will burn fourtecn hours, and 
mever run, 
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AccounT of the lae Mr. JOHN LEDYARD. 


HIS enterprifing traveller was.a native of Connecticut. Being 
deprived of his father, by death, while he was yet a child, the 
care of his education devolved on his grandfather, John i.edyard 
efq. who gave him a Latin and Englith {chool-education at Hartiord. 
When he was about eighteen years old, his grandfather dicd, and 
left him to follow the bent of his inclination. Pofletied of a heart 
breathing good will to mankind, he now turned his attention to the 
ftudy of divinity. With this view he went to Wartmouth college, 
where he became acquainted with the manners of the Indians; and 
ftudied, with great fuccefs, the means of recommending himfelf to 
their friendfhip. This was afterwards of infinite fervice to him, as 
well in his voyage with capt. Cook, as in his travels among fa- 
vage nations. 

Want of money obliged him to quit the college, without complet- 
ing the ufual courfe of academical education. And now his enter- 
prifing genius began to exert itfelf. Not having money to defray 
the expences of a journey to Hartford, by land, he built a canoe, 50 
feet in length and three in breadth ; he alfo erected a booth of wil- 
lows over her ftern, to thelter him from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and procured fome dried venifon for fultenance iu his intended 
voyage. Thus furnifhed, he embarked for Hartford. He had 140 
miles to fail in his canoe, in a rapid river with which he was totally 
unacquainted; but his determined perfeverance furmounted every 
ob{tacle, and he arrived fafe at the piace of his deftination, to the af- 
tonifhment of all who were acquainted with the hazards to which 
he had been expofed. 

Yielding to the impulfe of his enterprifing difpofition, he foon af- 
ter went, as a common failor, from New-York to London, where he 
entered corporal of marines with capt. Cook, then bound on a voy- 
age of difcovery to the N. W.coaft of America. He was a favourite 
with capt. Cook, and was prefent at his tragical death. 

His friends, not having heard any thing refpeecting him for tea 
years, had given him up for dead, when they were furprized by a 
vifit from him, in 1781. At this time he publifhed an account of 
Cook’s voyage. He alfo offered his fervices tofeveral merchants, to 
conduct a trading voyage to the north-welt coaft of America; but 
not meeting with encouragement, he again embarked for England, 
in 1782. His defire to explore unknown couatries was too great to 
fuffer him to remain long inactive. He felt a {trong anxiety to pen- 
etrate the American continent from the north-weltern coaft, where 
he had been with captain Cook, to the eaftern coalt with which he 
was already acquainted. Having determined to traverfe this vaft 
continent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean, he refolyed to em- 
bark in a veflel which was prepared to fail on a voyage of commer- 
cial adventure to Nootka Sound ; and, accordingly, expended in fea- 
ftores, the greater part of the money with which his chief patron and 
benefactor, Sir Jofeph Banks, had liberally fupplied him. ut the 
{cheme being fruftrated by the rapacity of a cultom-houfe officer, whe 
Uni. Asyi. Vol. VJ. No. 6. Ddd 
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had feized and detained the veffel, for reafons which, on legal inqui- 
ry, proved to be frivolous, he determined to’ travel over land to Kam- 
{chatka, from whence the paflage to the weftern coaft of America is 
extremely fhort. With net more than ten guineas in his purfe, which 
Was all that he had left, he crofled the Britith channel to Oftend, 
and proceéded thence to the capital of Sweden’; from whence, as it 
was winter, he attempted to traverfe the Gulph of Bothnia on the 
ice, in order to reach: Kamfchatka by the fhorteft way ; but finding, 
when he came to the middle of the fea, that the water was not fro- 
zen, he returned to Stockholm, and taking his courfe northward, 
Walked into the Arctic circle, and, pafling reund the head of the 
Gulph, defcended on its eaftern fide to Peterfburgh. 

There he was foon noticed as an extraordinary man. Without 
ftockings or fhoes, and too much poverty to provide himfelf with ei- 
ther, he received and accepted an invitation to dine with the Portu- 
guefe antbaflador. To this invitation it was probably owing that 
he was able to obtain the fum of twenty guineas, for a bill on Sir Jo- 
feph Banks, which he confefled he had no authority to draw, but 
which, in confideration of the bulinefs that he had undertaken, and of 
the progrefs that he made, Sir ee he believed, would not be on- 
willing to pay. Tothe ambaflador’s intereft it might alfo be owing 
that he obtaitied permiffion to accompany a detachment of ftores, 
which the Emprefs’ had ordered to be fent to Yakutz, for the ufe of 
Mr. Billings, aw Englifhinan, at that time in her fervice. 

Thas accommodatéd, he travelled eaftward through Siberia 6000 
miles to Yakutz, where he was kindly received by Mr. Billings, 
whom he remembered: oi board capt. Cook’s fhip, in the fituation of 
altrotomer’s fervant, but to whom the Emprefs had now entrufted 
the fcheme of northern difcovery. 

From Yakutz he proceeded to Oczackow, on the coaft of the Kam- 
fchatka fea; from whence he meant to have pafled over to that penin- 
fula, ard to have embarked on the eafterm fide in one of the Ruffian 
veflels, that trade to the weftern fhores of America ; but finding that 
the navigation was completely obftructed by the ice, he returned a- 
gain to Yakutz, in order to wait the conclufion of the winter. 

Such was his fituation, when, in confequence of fufpicions not hi- 
therto explained, or refentments for which mo reafon is afligned, he 
was feized in the Emprets’s name, by two Ruffian foldiers, who plac- 
ed him in a fledge, and conveying him, in the depth of winter, 
through the defarts of the northern Tartary, left him at laft on the 
frontiers of the Polith dominions. Asthey parted, they told him 
that if he returned to Ruffia he would certainly be hanged. Mifery 
and hardthip wete now become familiar to him. Though it is fearce- 
ly poffible to conceive & human being capable of fuftaining the ac- 
cumulated misfortunes he sapevicarel, on this occafion, yet he brave- 
ly ftraggled with, and finally furmounted them all. 

In the midft of poverty, covered with rags, invefted with the ufual 
accompanyment of fuch cloathing, worn with continual hardthip, 
exhaafted by difeafe, without friends, without credit, unknown, and 
full of mifery, he found his way to Koningfburg. There, in the hour 
of his utmoft diftrefs, he refolved once more to have recourfe to hie 
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pk benefactor ; and he luckily found a perfon who was willing to 
take his draft for five guineas on the Prefident of the Royal Society. 

With this affiftance he arrived in England, and immediately wait- 
ed on Sir Jofeph Banks, who told him, knowing his temper, that he 
believed he cguld recommend him to an adventure almok as perilous 
as the one from which he had returned ; and then communicated to 
him the wifhes of the affociation for difcovering the inland countries 
of Afxica. 

Mr. Ledyard replied, that he had always determined to traverfe 
the continent of Africa, as foon as he had explored the interior parts 
of North America. Sir Jofeph gave him a letter of introduction, with 
which he immediately waited on Mr. Beaufoy, the gentleman who 
had ,the direction of the intended journey, and.to whom ye are prin- 
cipally indebted for thefe memoirs. ‘* Before | had learnt from the 
note,” fays Mr. Beaufoy, ‘‘ the pame and bufinefs of my vifitor, I 
was {truck with the manlinefs of his perfon, the breadth of hig chef, 
the opennefs of his countenapce, and the inquietade @f hiseye. I 9- 
pened the map of Africa before him, and tracing a ling from Cairo to 
Sennar, and from therice weltward, in the jatitude and fuppofed di- 
rection of the Niger,I told him that was the rout by which I was anx- 
ious that Africa might, if poflible, be explored. He faid he thould 
think himfelf fingularly fortunate to be entrulted with the adventure. 
I atked him when he would fet out ?—To-morrow morning, was his 
anfwer.”’ 

On this grand adventure Mr. Ledyard left London op June oth, 
1788, and reached Cairo,,in Egypt, on.the roth of Augult, from 
whence he tranfimitted fuch accounts to.hisemployers, as plainly thew- 
ed he was a traveller of obfervation and reflection, endowed with a 
mind for difcovery, and formed for atchiewments of hardibood and 
peril. He had promifed his next communication from Senuar, abeur 
600 miles South ef Cairo; .but death put ap end to the hopes that 
were entertained ofhis projected journey. 

We thall conclude this thert ketch, with Mr. Ledyard’s character of 
the female fex: “‘ | have always remarked that womep, in all coun- 
tries, are civil, obliging,,tender, and humane ; that they are ever in- 
clined to be gay and cheerful, timprous and modeft ; and that they 
do not hefitate, like men, to perform a generous actiep. Not haugh- 
ty, arrogant, nor fupercilious, they are full of courtely, and fond of 
fociety ; more liable in general to err than man, but generally more 
virtuous, and performing more good actions than he, Toa woman, 
either civilized or favage, | never addrefled myfelf in the langua c 
of decorum and friendthip, without receiving a decent and friendly 
anfwer—with men jt has-been otherwile. 

‘¢ In wandering over the barren plains af inhofpitable Denmark, 
through honeft Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and charlith Kjip- 
land, unprincipled Ruffia, and the wide {preading regions of the wan- 
dering Tartar,—if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or fick, the women have 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly fo ; and to add fo this vir- 
tue (fo worthy of the appellation of benevolence) thefe actions have 
been performed in fo free and fo kind a manner, that if I was dry, 1 
_@rank the fweeteft draught—and if hungry, I eat the coasfelt morfe} 
with a double relith.”’ 
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INSTANCES of LivinG ANIMALS found enclofed in 
SoLtip BoDIeEs. 


T HE more a fact-is fingular, and varies from the ordinary laws 
of natare, the more it merits the attention of the philefopher 

and amateur. When once fufficiently confirmed, however contrary it 
may be to prevailing opinions, it is entitled to a place in the rank of 
knowledge. The mott obltinate fcepticifm cannot deftroy its certain- 
ty, and can only afford a proof of the prefumption and pride which 
lead us to deny whatever we are incompetent to explain. The fol- 
lowing phenomena are of this kind. They are fuch as have occurred 
to us in the courfe of our reading ; and we have collected them, from 
the hope that fome one, whofe {tudies may have been directed to fuch 
objects, will enlarge the lift. The more they are multiplied, the 
greater light will probably be thrown upon them ; and it will. per- 
haps one day be a matter of furprife, that we have been fo long ig- 
norant of their caufe. 

in 1683, Mr. Blondel reported to the Academy, that at Toulon, 
oytters, good to eat, were frequently found enclofed in pieces of 
ftonc. 

In 1685, M. de Caffini mentions a fimilar fact, from the teftimony 
of M. Darafte, Ambaflador at the court of Conftantinople; who affur- 
ed him, that ftones were frequently found there, in which were en- 
clofed little animals called daéiyles. 

the following inftances are not lefs curious, and are more recent. 

Some workmen in a quarry at Bourfire, in Gotha, having detach- 
ed a large piece of {tone from the mafs, found, on breaking it, a live 
toad. ‘1 hey were defirous of feparating the part that bore the thape 
of the animal, but it crumbled into fand. The toad was of a dark 
grey, its back a little fpeckled. The colour of its belly was bright- 
er. its eyes, finall and circular, emitted fire from beneath a tender 
membrane which covered them. ‘They were of the colour of pale 
gold. When touched on the head with a fick, it clofed its eyes, as 
if afleep, and gradually opened them again when the {tick was taken 
away. It was incapabje of any other motion.—The aperture of the 
mouth was clofed by means of a yellowifh membrane. .Upon prefling 
it on the back, it difcharged fome clear water, and died. Under the 
membrane which covered the mouth, were found, both in the upper 
and lower jaw, two fharp teeth, which were ftained with a little 
blood. Slow long it had been enclofed in this ftone, isa queftion that 
cannot be folved. ’ 

Mr. le Prioce, a celebrated {colptor, afferts, in like manner, that 
he faw in 1756, in the houfe of M. de la Riviere, at Ecretteville, a 
living toad in the center of a hard ftone, with which it was as it were 
incrufted ; and facts of this kind are lef rare than is imagined. 

In 1754, fome workmen in a quarry in Lorrain, informed Mr. 
Grignon, that they had found a toad in a mafs of ftone, forty-five 
feet below the farface of the earth. This celebrated naturalift went 
immediately to the {pot, but could not perceive, as he aflures us in 
his “‘ Treatife on the Fabrication of Iron,” any veltige of the prifon of 
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this animal. A {fmall cavity was vifible in the ftone, but it bore no 
impreffion of the body of the toad. The toad that was fhewn him 
was of a middling fize, of a grey colour, and feemed to be in its na- 
tural ftate. The workmen informed Mr. Grignon, that this was the 
fixth that had been found in thefe mines within the fpace of thirty 
years.. Mr. Grignon confidered the circumftance as worthy a more 
particular attention, and he promifed therefore a reward to any per- 
fon who fhould find him another inftance of a toad, fo enclofed in a 
{tone that it had no means of getting out. 

In 1770, a toad wasbruught to him, enclofed intwo hollow thells of 
ftone, in which it was fai\ to have been found; but on examining it 
nicely, Mr. Grignon perceived that the cavity bore the impreflion of 
a fhell-fith, and of confequence, he concluded it to be apocryphal. In 
1771, however, another inftance occurred, and was the fubject of a 
curious memoir, read by Mr. Guettard to the Royal Academy of Sei- 
ences at Paris. It was thus related by that famous naturalift : 

In pulling down a wall, which was known to have exifted upwards 
of a hundred years, a toad was found, without the fmalleft aperture 
being difcoverable by which it could have entered. Upon infpecting 
the animal, ic was apparent that it had been dead but a very little 
time; and in this ftate it was prefented to the Academy, which in- 
duced M. Guettard to make repeated enquiries into this fubje@, the 
particulars of which will be read with pleafure, in the excellent me- 
moir we have juft cited. 

Thefe phenomena remind us of others of a fimilar nature, and e- 
qually certain. In the trunk of anelm, about the fize of a man’s bo- 
dy, three or four feet above the root, and precifely in the center, was 
found, in 1719, a live toad, of a moderate fize, thin, and which occu- 

ied but a very fmall fpace. As foon as the wood was cut, it came 
out, and fkipped away very alertly. No tree could be more found. 
No place could be difcovered through which it was poflible for the 
animal to have penetrated ; which led the recorder of the fact to fup- 
pofe, that the fpawn, from which it originated, muft, by fome unac- 
countable accident, have been in the tree from the very firft moment 
of its vegetation. The toad had lived in the tree without air, and 
what is {till more furprifing, had fubfifted on the fubftance of the wood, 
and had grown, in proportion as the tree had grown. This fact was 
attefted by Mr. Hebert, ancient profeflor of philofophy at Caen. 

In 1731, Mr. Seigne wrote to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, an 
account of a phenomenon exactly fimilar to the preceding one, ex- 
cept that the tree was larger, and was an oak inflead of an elm, 
which makes the inftance more farprifing.—From the fize of the oak, 
Mr. Seigne judged that the toad mult have exifted in it, without air 
or any external nourifhment, for the fpace of eighty or a hundred 
years. 

We fhall cite a third inftance, related ina letter, of the sth of 
February 1730, written from the neighbourhood of Saint Mexent, of 
which the following is a copy. 

“ A few days ago I ordered an oak-tree of a tolerable fize to be 
cut down, and converted into a beam that was wanted for a building 

which I was then conftructing. Having feparated the head from the 
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trunk, three men were employed in fquaring it to the proper fize, 
About four inches were to be cut away on each fide. I was prefent 
during the tranfaction. Conceive what was my altonifhment, whea 
ifaw them throw alide their tools, ftart back fromthe tree, and fix 
their eyes on the fame point, with a kind of amazement and terror ! 
I inftautly approached, and Jooked.at the part of the tree which had 
fixed their attention. My furprife equalled theirs, on feeing a toad, 
about the ie of a large pullet’s egg, incrufted in a manner in the 
tree, at the diitance of four inches trom the diameter, and fifteen 
fromthe root. It was cut and marigled by the axe, but it {till mov- 
ed. i drew it with difficulty from its abede, or rather prifon, which 
it tilled fo completely, that it feemed to have been comprefled. I 
placed it on the grafs: it appeared old, thin, languifhing, and decrepid. 
We afterwards examined the tree with the niceft care, to difcover 
how it had glided in; but the tree was perfectly whole and found.” 

Thefe tacts, but particularly the memoir of M. Guettard, induced 
M. Heriflan to make experiments calculated to afcertain their cer- 
tainty. 

February 21,1771, he enclofed three live toads in fo many cafes of 
platter, and fhut them up in a deal box, which he alfo covered with a 
thick platter. On the 8th of April, 1774, having taken away the 
platter, he opened the box, and found the cafes whole, and two of 
the toads alive-—The one that died was larger than the others, and 
had been more comprefled in its cafe. A careful examination of this 
experiment convinced thofe who had witnefled it, that the animals 
were fa.enclofed that they could have no pofflible communication with 
the external air, and that they muft have exilted during this Japle of 
time without the fnalleft nounifhment. 

The Academy prevailed on Mr. Heriflan to repeat the experiment. 
He inclofed again the two furviving toads, and placed the box in the 
hands of the tecretary, that the fociety might open it whenever they 
fhould thiuk proper. But this celebrated naturalift was too ftrongly 
interefted in the fubject, to be dfatisfied with a fingle experiment ; he 
sade therefore the two following : 

a. He placed, 15 April in the fame year, two live toads ina bafon 
of plalter, which he covered with a glafs cafe, that he might obferve 
them frequently. Onthe ninth of the following month, he prefent- 
ed this apparatus te the Academy. One af the toads was {till living ; 
che other had died the preceding night. 

2. Thefame day, 15 April, he enclofed anether toad in a glafs bot- 
tle, which he buried in fand, that it might have no communication 
with the external air. This animal, which he prefented to the Aca- 
demy et the fame time, was perfectly well, and even croaked when- 
ever the bottle was fhaken in which he was confined. It is to be la- 
mented that the death of Mr. Heriflan put a ftop to thefe experi- 
ments. 

We beg leave to obferve on this fubje@, that the power which thefe 
animals appear to poflefs of fupporting abftinence for fo Jong a time, 
may refult from a very flow digeftion, and perhaps from the fingular 
nourifhment which they derive from themfelves. M. Grignen ob- 
ferves, that this animal fheds its fkin feveral times in the courfe Oy 
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a year, and that it always fwallows it. He has known, he fays, z 
targe toad fhed its {kin fix times in one winter. In fhort, thote which, 
from the faéts we have related, may be fuppofed to have exilted for 
many centuries without nourifhment, have been in a totak inaction, in 
a {utpenfion of life, m a temperature that has admitted of no ciflelu- 
tion ; fo that it was not neceflary to repair any lofs, the humidity of 
the furrounding ntatter preferving that of the animal, who wanted 
only the component parts net to be dried up, to preferve it from de- 
ftruction. 

But toads are not the only animals which have the privilege of 
living for a confiderable period, without nourifhment and eommunica- 
tion with the external air. ‘Ihe inftances of the oyfters and dattyles 
mentioned in the beginning of this article, may be advanced in proof 
of it. But there are other examples. 

Two living worms were found in Spain, in the middle of a block 
of marble, which a fculptor was carving into a lion of the natural ce- 
lour, for the royal family. Thefe worms occupied two finall cavities, 
to which there was no inlet that could poflibly admit the air. They 
fubfifted probably on the fubftance of the marble, as they were of the 
fame colour. This fact is verified by Captain Ulloa, a famous Spa- 
niard, who accompanied the French Academicians in their voyage to 
Peru, to afcertain the figure of the earth. He afferts that he faw 
thefe two worms. 

A beetle, of the fpecies called capricorn, was found in a piece of 
wood in the hold of a fhip at Plymouth. The wood had mo external 
mark of any aperture. 

We read in the Afiches de Province, 17 Jone 1772, that en adder 
was found alive in the center of a block ot marble, thirty fect in dia- 
meter. It was folded nine times round in a fpiral line; it was in- 
capable of fupporting the air, and died a few minutes after. Upon 
examining the ftone, not the fimalle(t trace was to be found by which 
it could have glided in, or received air. 

Miffen, in his travels through Italy, mentions a craw-fifh that was 
found alive in the middie of a marble, in the environs of Tivoli. 

M. Peyflonel, king’s phyfician at Guadaloupe, having ordered a pit 
to be dug in the back part of his houfe, live frogs were tound by the 
workmen, in beds of petrifaction. M. Peyflonel, fulpecting fome de- 
ceit, defcended into the pit, dug the bed of rock and petrifactions, 
and drew out himfelf, green frogs, which were alive, and perfectly 
fimilar to what we fee every day. 
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Urixuity of the CARROT-POULTICE, 
when applied to ULceERATED CANCERS. 


(By Dr. Cowan] 


N effe&tual cure fora cancer, is ftill among the defiderata of 
phyfic—-Mercury, antimony, and various other fubititutes have 
been long tried, aud often found to fail ; hemlock is a more powerful 
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remedy, but though it has been fuccefsfully adminiftered in cutaneous 
diforders, though it has refolved {ehirroufes, and as it were prepared 
the body for any topical remedy—yet it has but rarely cured an ul- 
cerated cancer. The topical remedy which I now offer to the public, 
is fimple, harmlefs, and eafily to be procured, not only by the rich, 
but by the poor. Take carrots frefh gathered, reduce them toa 
coarfe powder with a baker’s rafp, prefs out the juice, warm the 
pulp in an earthen pipkin, and apply it thick as a poultice ; if there be 
holes or hollows of any kind, they mutt be filled, fo that the poultice 
may touch everypart of the ulcer. The whole mutt be covered with a 
napkin well dried and warm ; the drefling muft be renewed twice e- 
very twenty-fonr hours—taking away the {tale poultice ; and at the 
faine time wafhing and cleaning the ulcers with fome lint, faltened to 
the end of a probe or fome other inftrument, dipped in a warm de- 
coction of hemlock. This application will take away the pain and 
loathiome finell, attendant in cancerous ulcers. 
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lL OF LEWIS XIV. 


HIS monarch was once approached by a woman of low conditi- 

on, who complained that fome of his foldiers had entered 
her field in the night, and taken away her cattle, in which her 
whole wealth confiited... “‘ You muft then,”’ faid the king, “‘ have 
been in a very deep fleep, that you did not hear the robbers !’’— 
“* Yes, Sire,’’ replied fhe, “1 flept foundly ; but it was in confi- 
dence that your majefty watched for your people’s fafety.”” The 
king, though abfolute and ambitious, had an elevated mind: he ap- 
proved of her anfwer, bold as it was, and ordered her to receive am- 
ple fatisfaction for the lofs fhe had fuftained. 


Il. Of the late KING of PRUSSIA. 


A LADY of high fathion, complimenting the hk in fuch high 
terms that his Pruffian majefty was rather difguited at it than 
pleafed ; and faying, amongft other things, that he was covered with 
glory, was the peace-maker of Europe, and in fhort, the greateft 
monarch and man on earth—‘‘ Madam,”’ replied the king, “* You are 
as handfome as an angel; witty, elegant, and agreeable ; in hort, 
you poflefs all the admirable qualities of your fex, but—you paint !”” 


ll. Of GEORGE I. 


Corn I. being at a mafked ball, fell into converfation with a 
lady, whom he did not know through her difguife. She propof- 
ed a refrefhment at the fide-board; the king confented; and fome 
wine being poured out, ‘¢ To the health of the pretender!” faid the 
lady : “ With all my heart!’ anfwered that truly generous mo- 
narch ; “ | drink fincerely to the health of unfortunate princes 1’ 
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INAUGURAL DISSERTATIONS. 
(Concluded from page 336.) 


Il. On CHOLERA MORBUS, }4y Davin Hosack, A. B. 
of New- York. 


M*: HOSACK propofes to confine himfelf to the confidera- 
tion of that {pecies of cholera, which generally comes on with- 
out any evident caufe, and is ufually denominated the true or fponta- 
neous cholera. This, he informs us, he means “ to trace to its cauf- 
es; and, if poffible, thereby to refute the theory which has been, and 
is {till fo generally received, and which has given rife to a very vague 
and uncertain mode of treatment.’”’ 

He accordingly proceeds to offer objeCions to the commonly received 
opinion, that heat is the exciting caufe of cholera; and attempts to 
eftablith a different theory of this difeafe. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to go into a lengthy examination of this performance ; we hall 
merely offer a few obiervations on particular paflages, chiefly thofe 
in which the author endeavours to fupport his own theory. 

Mr. Hofack fays that ‘* among the difeafes of children, cholera, in 
point of fatality, ftands at the head of the lift.” How this faé agrees 
with the obfervation of Dr. Cullen, that “ in genuine cholera, the 
sure has long been eftablifhed by experience,” he leaves the reader 
to determine.—Surely our candidate cannot fuppofe Dr. Cullen meant 
that the difeafe could always be cured. That cholera is frequently 
fatal, in this part of the world, will not be difputed; but that it is 
not fo in Great Britain, we are difpofed to believe, upon the refpec- 
table teftimony of Doctors Cullen and Sydenham, rather tham give 
credit to incorrect bills of mortality, publifhed often by ignorant per- 
fons, who are by no means qualified for fuch a bufinefs. 

Mr. Hofack willingly admits, as a caufe of failure in fome inftances, 
the phyfician’s not being called upon until the patient has been very 
much exhaufted by the difeafe. But he feems more difpofed to attri- 
bute this failure to what he terms “‘ the practice with the greater 
part of phyficians,” and which, had it been followed by Dr. Cullen 
and Dr. Sydenham, would not, very probably, have enabled them to 

ive fo favourable an account of the iflue of cholera. This, Mr. Ho- 
fack tells us, confifts ‘‘ in evacuating the offending matter, which is 
already pouring out quaguaver/um, by prefcribing emetics gnd purga- 
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tives’ —this is “ the firft indication of eure, at whatever period of 
the difeafe the phyfician is firft called.’’ 

Wh: re our candidate bas found this praGice generally recommend- 
ed, or where he has feen it carried iuto effect, we know not; but we 
are confident in aflerting, that the ufe of either emetics or purga- 
tives is hardly ever admitted, by the belt practicalwriters, of this 
or former times, or by the moft eminent practitioners of the prefent 
day.—Hoffman, even when cholera is excited by a furfeit of fer- 
mentable aliment, directs us to promote the evacuations, when not 
fufficiently copious, by means of demulcent liquors, ufed as drinks, 
and: injected at the anus, and wef by means of. direét emetics or pur- 
gatives.—Sydenham exprefsly tells us, that to ufe purgatives would 
be like attempting to extinguifh burning oil by throwing water on 
it; as the moft lenient cathartic would increafe the difeafe. We 
deem it fuperfluous to quote other authors in fupport of our af- 
fertion, the truth of which will readily be acknowledged, by fuch of 
our readers as have attended either to the ftudy or the practice of 
medicine ; thefe will agree with us, that our author has. certainly 
fallen into an egregious miftake. 

Mr Hofack’s theory of cholera is briefly this, that heat, by relax- 
ing the body, acts asa predifpofing caufe ; and that acrisity* in the fto- 
mach, whether generated by the heat of the climate, want of exer- 
cife, or, (what he confiders as moft frequent) by the exceflive ufe of 
acids and acefcent fruits, is the immediate or exciting caufe of cho- 
lera. 

‘Thus it appears, thatthe only effential difference between the 
commonly received opinion on this fubject and Mr. Fofack’s theory 
is, his believing that acids and acefcents excite that increafed flow of 
bile which immediately brings on the difeafe, inflead of admitting 
this to be a confequence of the operation of heat upon the fyfiem. 

We fhall not take up the time of the reader, with particular ani- 
madverfions on the facts mentioned by Mr. Hofack, in fupport of 
his theory, and which, might, perhaps, admit o. an explanation, e- 
qually favourable to the commonly received opinion. Suflice it to 
obierve, generally, that the production of the increafed quantity of 
bile cannot, in our opinion, be fatisfactorily explained, merely trom 
the ufe of acids and acefcents; we are rather difpofed to attribute it 
to heat, which occafions the bile to pafs off in an increafed quantity, 
and fometimes in an acrimonious f{tate, agreeably to the opinion of 
many eminent phyficians, who have been particularly attentive to 
this fubject. 

We are very much confirmed in our belief of this. doétrine. by the 
invariable connection of true cholera with a very warm ftate of the 
air. For although the appearance of this cifeafe is moft general in 
the middle, or towards tle latter end of fummer; yet, whenever the 
weather has become very warm, even fo early in the feafon as Mav, or 
the beginning of June, a it fometimes has im this city, we have found 
cholera to be uniformly the confequence. In like manner, a continu- 
ance of unufually warm weather, late in the feafon, always occafions a 


* A new-fangled word indeed. 
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continuance of the difeafe; but if cool weather occurs early in the 
feufon, cholera invariably difappears.* 

Another decifive fact, in favour of our opinion, is, that thofe who 
make little ufe of acids or acefcents are quite as liable te cholera as 
thofe who ufe them very freely. See Sydenham, Sau ages, Eofiman, 
&c. de cholera. 

We can by no means agree with Mr. Hofack, in his aflertion, that 
almott every author, who has written on this fubje&, recommends as 
many remedies as the difeafe has fymptoms, and that thofe remedies 
are commonly inconfiftent with each other. With refpect to Dr. Sy- 
denham, whom Mr. Hofack particularly mentions, we think his me- 
thod of cure is much lefs complicated; more rational, in feme refpects, 
than that recommended in the s/s/s; and, if we may give eredit to the 
Dr. himfelf, it was almoft uniformly faccefsful. 

Dr. Sydenham, like moft of the eminent medical writers, had al- 
ways the two following objects in view, in attempting the cure of 
cholera. ft. Toexpel the offending humours; and, 2. To remove 
the violent fpafms, and the debility, which oceur in this difeafe. To 
accomplith the former, he recommends the plentiful ufe of chicken 
water ; and for the latrer, laudanum and tonics. 

Our author's firft indication is, to neutralize the acid prejent in the 
ftomach; this isto be accomplifhed by means of the alkalies; and, 
in order to prevent the [cretion of bile, laudanum is to be adminiftered. 
—We cannot help thinking that the evvevation of the offending mat- 
ter is to be preferred to meutrajizing it: and, from the experience of 
many eminent phyficians, we are induced to believe, that this mode 
of treatment, together witl the ufe of laudanum afterwards, not for 
the purpofe of preventing a fecretion of bile, bat to obviate fpafm, 
will be found at leaft as etticacious as the method of cure advifed by 
our author. 

Mr. Hofack’s fecond indication, which is to be attended to after 
“« the moft violent fymptoms of the difeafe have been mitigated,” is, 
to reftore the tone of the ftomach. To effect this, he, with great 
propriety, recommends tonic medicines, nourifhing and ftimulating 
diet, exercife and cool air; together with thefe, however, we would 
advife our author, when in practice, to ufe laudanum, in quantitics 

roportioned to the degree of morbid evacuation, and the fpafinodic 
affections which occur, till both are completely fabdued. 

Having pafled thefe {trictures on Mr. Hofack’s Differtation, it is 
but juftice to add, that although we do not agree with him in the prin- 
ciples he endeavours to eftablifi, we think his performance, upon the 
whole, an ingenious one. It abounds with inaccuracie¢s, but thefe 


appear to be chiefly typographical. 


® Hence we infer, that warm weatler alone is fufficient to produce cholera; for no 
great ufe of fruits can take place in the latter end of May. We would obferve fur- 
ther, that when the weather grows modcratély cool, in the fall, fruit is till in abun- 
dance, and is pretty liberally ufed; but no cholera appears, unlefs indeed it be from eat- 
ing an immoderate quantity at once; anc it is well known that a too plentiful meal of 
@nimal food has frequently produced the fame effeét.—Our author appears to have 


confounded this fpecies of the difcaly with what is Rsictly termed true cholera. 
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fAn ENQUIRY into th Erreots of Sprritvous 
Liquors upon th HUMAN BODY, and their Influence 
upon the HAPPINESS of SOCIETY. By RENJA- 
MIN RUSH, mo. dD. Proressor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Mepicine i the College of Vhiladelphia. The Third Edition, 
with Additions. (Philadelphia. Price fix pence.] 


UBLICATIONS that have for their object the diminution of hu- 
man mifery are entitled to our moft ferious attention ; and, when 
well calculated to accomplifh this benevolent end, merit our warm- 
eft approbation. In this fmall performance, we are prefented with 
fuch a group of the pernicious etfects of f{pirituous liquors, as can- 
not fail to be highly alarming to every votary of intemperance, who 
fhall give it an attentive perufal. 

The abominabie vice of drunkennefs has in vain been aflailed from 
the pulpit: perhaps the apprehenfion of mifery in this fe may be 
more effectual. The following deftructive effects of {pirits are enu- 
merated by Dr. Rufh: 

1. A fccknefs at the fomach, and vomiting in the morning. ‘This diforder is gener- 
ally accompanied with a want of appetite for breakfaft. It is known by tremors in 
the hands, infomuch that perfons who labour under it, are hardly able to lift a tea- 
cup to their heads, till they have taken a dofe of fome cordial liquor, In this difor- 
der, a peculiar palenefs, with fmall red ftreaks, appears in the cheeks. The fleth of 
the face, at the fame time, has a peculiar fulnefs and flabbinefs, which are very dif- 
ferent from found and healthy fat. 

2. An univerfol dropfy. This diforder begins firft in the lower limbs, and gradual- 
ly extends itfelf throughout the whole body. 

3. Obfiruction of the liver, ‘This diforder produces other difeafes, fuch as an inflam- 
mation, which fometimes proves fuddenly fatal—the jaundice—and a dropfy in the 
belly. 

4. Pains in the limbs, accompanied with a fenfe of burning in the palms of the 
hands and foles of the feet. ‘This difeafe has been fometimes called the Jamaica 
Rheumatifm. : 

5. The epilepfy, 6. madnefs, 7. the palfy, and 8. the epepleny, complete the group 
of difeafes produced by fpirituous liquors. 1 do not aflert that thefe diforders are 
never produced by any other caufes, but J maintain that fpirituous liquors are the moft 
frequent caufes of them, and that when a predifpofition to them is produced by other 
caufes, they are rendered more certain and more dangerous by the intemperate ufe of 

irits. 

* have only named a few of the principal diforders which are produced by fpiritu- 
ous liquors. It would take up a volume to defcribe how much other diforders, natural 
to the human body, are increafed and complicated by them. Every fpecies of in- 
flammatory and putrid fever, is rendered more frequent and more obftinate, by the 
ufe of {pirituous liquors. 

The danger to life from the difeafes which have been mentioned is well known. 
I do not think it extravagant therefore to repeat here, what has been often faid, that 
fpirituous liquors deftroy more lives than the fword. War has its intervals of deftruc- 
tion—but {pirits.operate at all times and feafons upon human life. 

if we advance a ftep further, andexamine the effects of {pirituous liquors upon 
the mind, the profpect will be ftill more diftrefling and terrible. Their fir effects 
here, thew themfelves in the temper. 1 have conftantly obferved men who are in- 
toxicated in any degree with fpirits, to be peevith and quarrelfome ; after a while, 
they lofe by degrees the meral fenfe. They violate promifes and engagements with- 
out fhame or remorfe. From thefe deficiencies in veracity and integrity, they pafs 
on to pra of a more heinous nature. It would difhenour human nature only to 
name them. 


The next operation of ardent {pirits is upon the waderflanding. This fublime power 
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of the mind is firft debilitated in hard drinkers —They difcover a torpor in every men- 
tal exertion, even when they are not under the immediate influence of fpirits. To 
this debility in the underftanding, fucceed the lofs of memory, and the perverfon of all 
the intelletual powers in melancholy and madne/i, and in fome cafes the total extinion 
of them in idiotifm. 

Let us next turn our eyes from the effects of {pirits upon the body and mind, to their 
effects upon property ; and here freth fcenes of mifery open to our view. Among the 
inhabitants ef cities, they produce debts, difgrace, and bankruptcy. Aniong farmers, 
they produce idlenefs with its ufual confequences, fuch as houfes without windows— 
barns without roofs—gardens without inclofures—fields without fences—hogs with- 
out yokes—fheep without wool—meagre cattle—feeble horfes—and half clad dirty 
children, without principles, morals, or manners. ——This picture is not exaggerat- 
ed. I appeal to the obfervations of my countrymen, whether fuch fcenes of wretch- 
ednefs do not follow the tracks of {pirituous liquors, in every part of the united 
ftatcs. 

Thus have I, in a few words, pointed out the effeAls of f{pirituous liquors upon the 
bodies, minds, and eftates of my fellow-citizens.—Their mifchiefs may be fummed 
up in a few words. ‘They fill our church-yards with premature graves; they deface 
the image of God inthe foul; they derange or deftroy the intellectual powers; they 
fill the theriff’s docket with executions ; they croud our hofpitals with patients, and 
our jails with criminals ; they lead to places of public ignominy and punifhment ; and 
laftly, they peeple the regions—but it belongs to another profeffion to thew their ter- 
rible confequences in the future world. 

He next combats fome prejudices in favour of the ufe of fpirituous 
liquors ; and mentions thofe cafes in which they may be ufed with ad- 
vantage : 

There are three occafions in which fpirits have been thought neceffary and ufeful. 

1. In very cold weather. 

2. In very warm weather. And 

3+ In times of hard labour. 

1. There cannot be a greater crror than to fuppofe that {pirituous liquors leffen 
the effects of cold upon the body. On the contrary, | maintain that they always 
render the body more liable to be affe@ted and injured by cold. ‘The temporary 
warmth they produce, is always fucceeded by chillinefs. If any thing, befides warm 
cloathing and exercife, is neceflary to warm the body in cold weather, a plentiful 
meal of wholefome food is at all times fufficient for that purpofe. This, by ftimu- 
lating the ftomach, invigorates the whole fyftem, and thus renders it lefs fenfible of 
the celd. 

a. It is equally ahfurd to fuppofe that fpirituous liquors leffen the effects of heat 
upon the body. So far from it, they rather increafe them. They add an internal 
heat to the external heat of the fun ; they difpofe to fevers and inflammations of the 
moft dangerous kind ; they produce preternatural {weats, which weaken, inftead of 
an uniform and gentle perfpiration, which exhilerates the body. Half the difeafes 
which are faid to be produced by warm weather, I am perfuaded are produced by the 
{pirits which are fwallowed to leffen its effe&s upon the fyftem. 

3- I maintain, with equal confidence, that {pirituous liquors do not leffen the effects 
of hatd labour upon the body. Look at the horfe, with every mufcle of his body 
{welled from morning till night in the plow, or the team, does he make figns for 
{pirits to enable him to cleave the earth, or to climb a hill >No, He requires no- 
thing but cool water and fubftantial food. There is neither ftrength nor nourifh- 
ment in fpirituous liquors. If they produce vigour in labour, it is cf a tranfient na- 
ture, and is always fucceeded by a fenfe of weaknefs and fatigue. Thefe facts are 
founded in obfervation ; for I have repeatedly feen thofe men perform the greatett 
exploits in work, both as to their degrees and duration, whé never tafted {pirituous 
liquors. 

But are there no conditions of the human body in which fpirituous liquors are re- 
quired ?—Yes, there are; ft. li thofe cales where the body has been exhauited by 
any caufes, and faintnefs, or a ftoppage in the circulation of the blood has been pro- 
duced, the fudden ftimulus of fpirits may be neceffary. In this cafe we comply ftrict- 
ly with the advice of Solomon, who confines the ufe of “ ftrong drink” only to him 
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“chat is ready to perifh !’ And adly. When the body has been long expofed to wet 
weather, and more efpecially if cold be joined with it, a moderate quantity of {pirits 
is net only proper but highly ufefal co obviate debility, and thus to preventa cian. 
I take thefe to be the only two cafes that can occur, in which fpiricuous liquors are 
innocent or neceffary. 

In the room of fpirits Dr. Rush recommends cyder, beer, wine, 


melafles aud water, the juice of the fugar saaple, vinegar and water 
fweetened with fugar or melafles, buttermilk and water, and punch, 
provided it be drunk weak, in moderate quantities, and in warm wea- 
ther ov/y. He defcribes the refpective properties of thefe drinks, 
and fhows that they are all innocent and wholefome. 

To counteract the effects of fatigue on the body, the ftomach fhould 
be confiautiy, but moderate.y, ftimulated. For this purpofe, labourers 
fhould eat four or five times a day in harvelt, or at other feafons of 
great bodily exertion. The food fhould be /o/:d, confilting chiefly 
of faluted meat ; and the vegetables ufed with it fhould potiefs fome 
active properties. Onions and garlic are of a very cordia) nature. 
Certain {weet fubltances, as ginger-bread, are alfo happily calculated 
to obviate the debility which is fo apt to be brought on by labour. 
All the fubitances that have been mentioned “ leflen the neceffity for 
cordial drinks ; and they impart «gual and duradbse trength to every 
part of the fyltem.”’ 

The following falutary cautions are founded in reafun and experi- 
ence, and ought to be attended to: 

There are certain clafles of people to whom I beg leave to fuggeft a caution or twe 
upon the ufe of {pirituous liquors , 

1. Valetudinarians, ¢{pecially thofe who labour under diforders of the ftomach and 
bowels, are very apt to fly ¢o {pirits for relief. Let fuch people be cautious how they 
repeat this dangerous remedy. I have known many men and women, of exeelient 
characters and principles, who have been betrayed, by occafional dofes of gin or bran- 
dy to cafe the cholic, into the love of {pirituous liquors, infomuch that they have af- 
terwards fallen facrifices to their fatal effects. The different preparations of opium 
are a thoufand times more fafe and innocent than fpirituous liquors, in all fpafmodic 
affections of the ttomach and bowels. So apprehenfive am 1 of the danger of cone 
tracting a love for {pirituous liquors, by accultoming the flomach to their flimulus, 
that I think the fewer medicines we exhibit in {pirituous vehicles the better. 

2. Some people, from living in countries fubjed to the intermitting fever, endeas 
vour to fortily themfelvcs againt it by two or three glaffes of bitters made with f{pirits 
every day.— There is great danger of men becoming fots from this practice Befides, 
this mode of preventing interm:ttents is by no means a certain ope =A much better 
fecurity againft them is to be found in the Jefuits bark. A tea-fpoon full of this ex. 
cellent medicine taken every morning during the fickly featon, has in many inftances 
preferved whole families, in the neighbourhood of rivers and mill-ponds, from fe- 
vers of all kinds. If Jefuits bark cannot be had, a gill or half a pint of a flrong in~ 
fufion of centaury, camomile, wormwood or rue, in water, with a little calamus 
mixed with it, may be taken with nearly the fame advantage as the bark, every morn~ 
ing. Thofe who live in a fickly part of the country, and cannot procure the bark, 
or any of the bitters which have been mentioned, I would advife to avoic the morne 
ing and evening air in the fickly months—to kindle fires in their houfes cn damp days, 
and in cool evenings throughout the whole fummer, and to put on woolen cloathing 
about the firft week in September, The laft part of thefe directions applies only to 
the inhabitants of the middle ftates. Thefe cautions | am perfuaded, will be more 
effectual in preventing antumnal fevers than the beft preparations that can.be made 
from bitters in fpirits. 

3- Men who follew profeffions that require a conftant exercife of the mind or body, 
or perhaps both, are very apt to feek relief from fatigue in {pirituous liquors. To 
fuch perfons 1 would beg leave to recommend the ule of te infead of fpirity 
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this gentle flimulus, by reftoring excitement, removes fatigue, and invigorates the 
whwule fyftem. I am no advocate for the general or exceflive ule of tea.—When drank 
tov ftrong, it is hurtful, efpecially to the female conftitution ; but when drank of a 
moderate degree of firength, and in moderate quantities, with fugar and cream, or 
miik, | believe it isin general innocent, and at all'times to be preferred to {pirituous 
liquors. 

Lo every clafs of my readers, I beg leave to fuggeft a caution againft the ufe of 
Toop. lacknowledge that I have known fome men, who, by limiting its ftrength 
conftantly, by meafuring the fpirit and water, and who by drinking it ea/y with their 
mezis, have drank toddy for many years without fuffering in any degree from it ; but 
I have known many more who have been infenfibly led from drinking toddy for their 
eenttant drink, to take drams in the morning, and have afterwards paid their lives as 
the price of their folly. I fhall felec& one cafe from among many that have come 
within the compafs of my knowledge, to thew the ordinary progrefs of intemperance 
in the ufe of {pirituous liquors-——A gentleman, once of a fair and fober chara@er, in 
the city of Philadelphia, for many years drank toddy as his conftant drink. From 
this he pruceeded to drink grog. Alter a while nothing would fatisf£. him but fings 
made of equal parts of rum and water, with a little fugar. From flings he advanced 
to raw rum—and from common rum to Jamaica {pirits. Here he retted for a few 
months; but at laft he found even Jamaica fpirits were not ftrong enough to warm 
his ftomach, and he made it a conflant practice to throw a table-fpeonful of ground 
pepper into each glafs of his fpirits, in order (to ule his own expreflion) “to take off 
their coldnefs.”"—It is hardly neceflary to add, that he foon alterwards died a martyr 
te his own intemperance. 

That drankennefs is am alarming vice, when taken in a political 
point of view, will appear from the following fenfible obfervation. 

A people corrupted with ftrong drink cannot long be a frér peeple. The rulers of 
fach a community will foon partake of the vices of that mafs from which they were 
fecreted, and all our Jaws and governments will fooner or later bear the fame marks of 
the effects of fpirituons liqaors which were deferibed formerly upon individuals. 1 
{nbmit it therefore to the confideration of our rulers, whether more laws fhould not 
be made to increafe the expence, and leffen the confumption of fpirituous liquors, and 
whether fome mark of public infamy fhould not be inflicted by law upon every mana, 
eavided before a common magifrate of drunkennefs. 

The pamphlet is accompanied with, ‘‘ A moral and phyfical ther- 
mometer ; or afcale of the progrefs of temperance and intemper- 
ance,”” in which the effects of different liquors are exhibited, at one 
view, in their proper order. This was orivizally publifhed by Dr. 
Ruth, in the Columbian magazine for January 1789, to which we 
beg leave to refer the reader. !t has fince been republifhed ip feveral 
prriodical works in Europe ; in all of which it is erroneouily afcrib- 
ed to Dr. Lettfam, of London. 
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(Concluded from page 249.) 


NDER the article ‘ Improvement of lands” our author has 
fome very judicious and ufeful obfervations——-The following 
extracts merit the particular attention of our agricultural readers : 
If a field be not tuo far exhaufted, laying it to clover will recruit it, if the foil be 
deep, and fuitable for clover. But the grafs thould be fed off, not mowed, 
Nhe ocft management would be, not to fuffer lands to become fo poor as to need 
much recruiting; but tokeep them, at leaft, in the fame degree of richnels, as they 
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are when newly cleared. There is great lofs in cropping land fo feverely as to wear 
it out, and ufing methods afterwards to recruit it. For, by doing this, we mutt be 
content with crops for fevera! years, which will fcarcely pay the coft of culture : 
Whereas, by a judicious courfe of tillage, if the feafons prove fruitful, profitable crops 
of fome kind or other may be always obtained. 

A good improving courfe may be, 1. Potatoes on green {ward land, well dunged. 
2. Maize dunged. 3 Rye. 4. Clover two years. 5. Wheat. ‘The fecond courfe may 
be, 1. Peafe, beans, rye, or potatoes. 2. Maize, hemp, flax, barley, or oats, dunged. 
The third courfe 1. Rye. 2. Clover two years. 3 Wheat. J am convinced that, by 
fuch a management, with deep and frequent ploughings, our lands in general would 
yield more than twice as niuch as they do at prefent. 

It is a defpicable way of farming, to expend forty fhillings on a crop that is worth 
no more than forty fhillings. ‘The landholder is, in fact, no richer than the poorett 
labourer. But if the crop were double to the coft of culture, the farmer would ree 
ccive fome intereft for his land; and might lay up fomething to fupport him when 
he is paft his labour, as well as lighten his labours at prefent. Such a degree of im- 
te ones would enable farmers to provide fettlements for more of their fons near 

ome, than they can at prefent; not only as they would gain fomething to purchafe 
— with, but becaufe fifty acres would afford a better living, than a hundred have 
itherto. 

Some may inconfiderately think, that he who raifes twesty buthels from an acre, 
has only double the advantage that he has who raifes ten. But if ten only juft pay 
for the culture, feed, fencing and taxes, the latter hasno advantage at all from his 
land ; and isin no better a condition than he that buys his bread; while the former 
clearly gains ten bufhelsfrom an acre. ‘The more a farmer gets in a crop, over and 
above paying neceflary charges, the greater is his clear gain, as it is called. 

I would intreat farmers to confider that the coft of raifing a poor crop, one time 
with another, is nearly as much as that of raifing a large one. There is the fame ex- 
pended in fencing—the fame tax paid—the fame quantity of feed fown—the fame al- 
mott expended in ploughing, as rich land ploughs fo much more eafily than poor, as 
to make up for the extra number of ploughings in a courfe of tillage —I may add, 
there is the fame or more labour in thrafhing. 

The advantages refulting from a divifion of pafture-lands, into lots, 


are thus defcribed : 

As to cleared paftures, it is not right to turn in all forts of cattle promifcuoufly. 
Milch kine, working oxen, and fatting beafts, fhould have the firft feeding of an en- 
clofure. Afterwards, fheep and horfes. When the firft lot is thus fed off, it fhould be 
fhut up, and thedung that has been dropped fhould be beat to pieces, and well {cattered. 
Afterwards, the fecond pafture fhould be treated in the fame manner, and the reft in 
courfe, feeding the wetteft pafture lateft, that the foil may be lefs potched. 

Something confiderable is faved by letting all forts of grazing animals take their 
turn in a pafture. By means of this, nearly all the herbage produced will be eatcn; 
much of which would otherwife be loft. Horfes will eat the leavings of horned cat- 
tle; and theep will eat fome things that both the one and the other leave. 

Let the ftock of a farmer be greater or lefs, he fhould have at leaft four enclofures 
of pafture land. One enclofure may be fed two weeks, and then fhut up to grow: 
Then another. Each one will recruit well in fix weeks; and each will have this 
{pace of time to recruit. 

Feeding paftures in rotation, is of greater advantage than fome are apt to imagine. 
One acre, managed according to the above directions, will turn to better account, 
than three acres in the common way. 

On the important fubject of a “ rotation of crops’’ Mr. Deane is 
not very full. He concludes thus: 

Reafoning from experience and obfervation, I am led to believe, that the following 
are as good courfes, as may be expected to be introduced in this country.—On light 
warm foils, the firft year, maize, peafe, or potatoes: ad year, rye, barley, or buck- 
wheat: The 3d and qth, clover: The sth, wheat: The 6th-and 7th, clover. On 
cold and {tiff foils, rit, oats or potatoes ; ad, potatoes well dunged : 3d, flax or wheat: 
4th, Grafs, and fu on till it needs to be broken up again —Though thefe may ferve 
for general rules, yet as there isa great variety in foils, and fome can obtain manure 
in greater plenty than others, cach farmer mult endeavour to accommodate his cour- 
fes io his foiland other circumftances. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


GEN!US; an irregular ODE. 


e ET there be light /’’———th’ Almigh- 
ty {poke 
Obfervant of the g°cit command, 
All fhould the fole Supreme invoke 
Science to f{pread o’er every land; 
Science ! to whom fuperior powers are 
given, 
The friend of man, and delegate of hea- 
veo, 





“ Let there be light !’'——=th'angelick 
throng, 
Silent, furveyed the fpacious void ; 
Then echoed in their cheerful fong, 
(still in Jehovah's praife employed 
Serving in truth the univerfal caufe ) 
And fang 6 Jet there be light,”” and light 
there was. 





Homer ! ftand forth !—thy genius 
known, 
To thee we every tribute pay ; 
Thy fancy raifed the poet's throne, 
Which future ages fhall obey. 
By thee full many a realm was taught to 
glow ; 
But Shake/peare tearsthe laurel from thy 
brow. 


Pindar! how \efty were thy flights! — 
Thy ftyle to folly oft invites. 
Trampling o’er confecrated ground, 
Full many a poet treads the tedious 
round, 
Armour rattling, chariots driven 
O’er the vaft Olympic plain, 
Might fome heroes raife to hea- 
ven; 
Now fuch follies we difdain. 
But thould we their dwc merits fairly 
fcan, 
We now mutt praife the horfe, and now 
the man, 


Dryden to Philip's fon a fane has reared, 
A temple ftronger than the hero's 
name; 
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E 


Parnafiiad. 


Though like a god by fome he was re- 
vered 
The bard has more illuftrious made his 
fame. 
Tear’ft thou?—can thy mind refrain 
From applauding Dryden's itrain ? 
Earth the fweeteft airs refounding, 
Skies thofe fweetch airs rebound. 
ing— 
Ambition for a moment finks to reft, 
And valour droops, repofed on beauty’s 


ie 
breaft. 
Pope! on the buft of Dryden Mill re- 
cline, 
Genius was his, and elegance was 
thine : 


May ye fill flourifh in eternal fame, 
Till Hayley Thali affert an equal name! 
Congreve f° be filent! Sheridun ! we 
hear ; 
We fmile with Steele; but Addifon re- 
vere. 
Sidtons { we own thy imitative powers 
Are truly great-——but is not Morris 
ours? 
Painting! may thy canvifs glow! 
Let thy vivid colours fhow 
What nature has exprefied ? 
Difplay the likenefs-—beld—alive— 
Let art with nature fairly ftrive ;—— 
And both will bow to W Es +r. 








Patriot ! philofopher! and fage |* 
Immortal be thy name ! 
Virtue fhall fpread thy worth through e- 
very age, 
And wifdom celebrate thy fame. 
In council wife, firm in debate, 
Thy virtue oft preferved cach ftate : 
Thofe ftates acknowledged flourifhing 
and free, 
Shall yield the palm of genius fill to 
thee 
Genius! fland forth! with thee condud 
the arts, 
To thee obedient may they ever prove! 
Correct our manners, dignily our hearts, 
And bind usin the bands of genuine 
love. 
M. 
* Dr. Franklin. 
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FOR TRE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


DOCILIT Y, « POEM. 


( Refpedtfully addr fed to Mothers.) 


F nature and of fentiment the child, 
At once attentive,repular, and mild, 
Duility! vo thee my voice | raife, 
And mean to grace thee with no common 
praife. 
As he who, from the tow’ring moun- 
tain’s height, 
Surveys, with mingled terror and delight, 
‘Lhe theep defcent, the ilowly waving 
wood, 
‘Th’ extended valley, and the winding 
flood; 
Heaven's canopy extended o’er his head ; 
Aud fields, with nature’s bounty over- 
fpread; 
On the Great Cavfe duc ptaifesmutt beltow, 
And, fired his breaft, with double rapture 
glow ; 
‘Vhus equal tranfport rufhes on my mind, 
When, mildly in the bowers of Lope re- 
clined, 
‘The growing profpects of our land } 
view, 
And fee parental graces bloom anew. 

Mild be the voice, ard placid be the 

ftraims, 

Which footh the infant's mind, and huth 
his pains: 

Be every object banifhed from his fight, 

Which may his heart to vanity incite. 

Your fentiments let reafon ever guide, 

Nor madly roufe the latent fparks of 
pride. 

On nature’s voice aud nature's {miles de- 
pend ; 

‘Thus they your pious labours will be- 
friend. 

Form to docility the yiglding heart, 

Aud every blifs, which man can hope, 
iniypart. 

Can harfhnefs gentlenefs of foul erc- 

ate ? 

tt always fear promotes, and often hate; 

‘Thole, who my admonitions proudly 
fcorn, 

Grapes may expect to gather— from the 
thorn. 

To this advice, ye mothers, ftill attend; 
With geatle hand the human ofier bend. 
‘Thus fhall doctdity reward your pains, 
The garden grace, or flourith on the 





plains. 
Let not falfe tendernefs your hearts be- 
tray ! 
Nee Cente tne Bod af 0 0 
Shey wie fh iperior virtues might difplay, 





Parnafiad. 


From weak indalgence reap fevereft 
woes 
Fribbles im youth, and antiquated beaux. 
From fuch no {weets their country can 
derive; 
And oft the drones infect the induftrious 
hive. 
Be good examples prefent to thcit 
view ‘—— 
Thus fhall they meannefs fcorn, and worth 
urfue ; 
And boaft (fuch honour many a dame has 
gained) 
InftruGion from their mothers’ breafts 
they drained. 
Ye matrons! to this folemn ftrain at- 
tend ; 
Your country’s glory muft on you de- 
pend : 
Vain is the luttre {cience can beftow, 
Unlefs the heart be taught with truth to 
glow ; 
How weak th’ exertions of the ftrongeft 
hand, 
Unilefs the youth acknowledge juft com- 
mand ! 
Kindling the hero's and the patriot’s fire, 
Valour ye teach, afd eloquence infpire. 
Approach! ye happier years! when 
worth fhall fhine 
On thefe biefts coafts, with fplendour half 








divine ; 

When by the world this truth thall be 
confeffed,- 

The docile youth in manhood fill is bleft. 


rE. 
Philadelphia, 1791. 








To the Evirer of the UNiversat 
AsYrLum, 


Sr, 


By givirg the inclofed a place in your 
ufeful anc entertaining milcellany you 
will oblige 

yours &c. 
A. B. 


Addrefed to Mrs. F——n of Amwern, 
New Jensev; On the death of ber Son, 
a child of 15 months old. 


HY does the mother’s ftricken heart 
Inceflantly repine ? 
Why find it ftill fo hard to part, 
And innocence refign ? 


From fin, from pain, and forrow torn, 
An offering due to heaven ; 

Por that ble end the babe was born, 
Jul lent but, never given. 

















Parnaffiad. 


His tuneful ear,* feblime, refined, 
Angelic harps fhall bear ; 

While rapture (trikes his openiag mind, 
When radiant forms appear. 


With chaplets twined from facred bowers 
A fragrant wreath he wears, 

Not fading, but immortal flowers, 
Each fhining temple bears. 


Himfelf a flower, thus carly cropped, 
Was handed to the tomb ; 
Death your Sweet William only lopped— 
In paradife to bluom. 
LAURA. 
December 20th, 1790. 


eee 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
INDUSTRY, a ODE. 


¢ © to the ant, thou fluggard! go; 
And learn to fhield thyfelf from 
woe. 
Ufeiefs, but to herfelf and race, 
Yet in her toils fuch worth we trace, 
As proves, ths fpecies was defigned 
To warn, and to dire@ mankind. 


Confult the bees——the bees will thow 
From induftry what joys muf flow. 
Wuaether they roam the fpacious field, 
Or tothe hive their labours yield, 

We own, the providential plae 
Conduces to the blifs of man, 


Search nature through with curious eye, 
And fuch ftrong proofs thou muft defery 
Of inftin@, planning general good, 

As can be fcarce mifunderttvod. 

Inttin&, whilt paffion warps the foul, 
Leads without windings te its goal. 


Should we to inftin& therefore bow, 

And reafon’s empire difavow ?—— 

Scorned be the thought !——-the human 
mind 

For nobler obje&s was defigned. 

To earth and heaven at once allied, 

Reafon our hearts fhould ever guide. 


Reafon! to thee our vows we pay ; 

Thy dictates may we ftill obey ! 

Let the wild favage as he roves, 

Pluck cafual fruits from nature’s groves ; 
To fuch no merit we affign ; 

To-day they fesit, toemorrow pine. 


. Alluding to the child's foewing an un- 
commen ear for mufic. 
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One type of univerfal love, 

‘Uhus, indaftry! thy merits prove, 

That man, improved by reafon’s veice, 
Should on a larger {cale rejoice ; 

‘To thee and truth devote his foul, 

And grace the valk, “ @upendous whole.” 


Each herb, that {prings; each flower, that 
biows ; 

Should charm our minds, like Sharon's 
rofe 

Where horrid forefts load the plain 

Soon thall we view the waving grain ; 

And navization feck thofe thores, 

Where now th‘unconquered torrent roars. 


Ye monfters of the wood! retreat ; 

Where howls the wolf, the lambs fhall 
bleat. ' 

Tremble at Indulry-——intene 

T’ accelerate the grand event, 

When man from rage and war fhall ceafe, 

She counfels univerfal peace, 


E’en the fierce Indian feall confefs, 

That indultry can truly blefs ; 

That hand, the tomahawk which wields, 
Shall guide the plow o’er fertile fields, 
And, owning cultivation’s aid, 

Bid the throng manfion rear its head. 


Still, induftry! our hearts refine; 

In every art and {cience thine ! 

And, whilft thy labours carth improve, 
Lead to the paths of heavenly love! 

T were by the virtuous 'tis confeffed, 
‘Thy merits will be truly bleft. 





Philadelphia, 1791. 
—_—- 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
Epifile from Svivia to DaAMon ; accompa- 


nied with a fmall wr ting-delk, containing 
aletter-cafeand broken mirror, which the 
autbor Lad received, when very young, as 4 


premium for ber rofiiency in writing. 


rTCHIS {mall machine, which Sy/via once 
obtain’d, 
When well form'd ftrokes the humbic 
prize had gain’d, 
Has witnefe’d each emotion of her heart; 
Each lime where love has glow'd, unmix'd 
with art. 
Here, whena parent's abfence Ideplor’d, 
My infant mind it’s early forrows pour'd; 
Here «very tender with that friendth 
form’d; 
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Each fcene with which the mufe my bo- 
fom warm’d ; 

Each foft emotion of my guardlefs heart ; 

Ton this tad/et finyply did impart. 

‘To thy lov’d hands I now the prize re- 
fign, 

Convine'd that it will pleafe, fince once 
"twas mine. 

1 know its form by age is furrow’d 

o'er; 

A mirror too it own'd, which is no mare; 

But marks which it has gain’d by ferving 
me, 

Thine eyes with no unpleafing glance 
may fee: 

Nor need the broken mirror raife a figh; 

‘The /petlefs paper fhall its lofs fupply, 

‘That to reflect the face was but defign’d 

While this fhall thew each beauty of thy 
mind : 

The gla/s unfaithful toits trufthad prov'd, 

And loft thy image as thy form remov'd ; 

But peper fhall thy pictur’d heart retain, 

Acrofs the diftant land and rolling main : 

That heart whofe virtues charm thy Sy- 


via more 

Than all the beauties common minds a- 
dore ! 

Then take this humble prefent from my 
hand, 

And only let me urge one foft com- 
mand :— 

Let neither itrife nor anger here have 
part, 


But keep it for the commerce of the beart ; 

Here let the generous with of freedom 
glow ; 

Here let cach line from fond affection 
fluw; 

And facred may this tablet ever prove 

To duty, frignd/bip, liberty, and love ! 

SYLVIA. 
Philad. 1775. ' 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM 
The Rost and Luiry a Fale: Addrefed to 
the Fain. 


N days of yore when /eaf and bird, 
Nay trees and forubs could {peak ; 
When language from the grazing herd 
Filled every green retreat. 


One radiant morning, when the dews 
Shone gliftening on the plains ; 

Where man the rural fcheme purfues, 
And artlels nature reigns , 


J rofe to take the frefhened air, 
To catch the carly breeze ; 


Parnaffiad. 








And varied opening beauty thare, 
Beneath expanding trees. 


A fnow white lilly and a rofe, 
In near alliance ftood; 

Each, chief in kind, did fweets difclofe, 
To {cent a neighbouring wood ; 


The boafting rofe thus fpake her joy, 
And blufhed a deeper bloom, 

“ My charms fhall every pen employ, 
To paint my high perfume, 


Ages on ages fhall rall round, 
But to augment my fame ; 

I firft of flowers thal! ftill be found, 
And chief of honours claim. 


The pouting lips of virgins fair, 
Shall in my buds be feen ; 

My flowers expanding fhall compare 
With beauty’s radiant queen. 


Then, when I’ve fcented field and grove 
With rich Damafcus fweets, * 
Tranfplanted by the hand of love, 
From fhades and green retreats, 


I fhail fome panting bofom grace, 
There clofely preft remain ; 
Where no vain rival gaifs a place 

I fhall my rank maintain. 


Then fhall I fwell the poet’s ftrain, 
A conitant theme for verfe ; 

Beneath the pencil too I'll reign, 
‘To thew what bards rehearfe. 


But you, faint languid Jilly white, 
Who can your bloom efpy ? 

Pare you the wand’ring cye invite 
When | am placed fo nigh ?”” 


The lofty Jit raifed her head, 
And modett thus replied, 

While balmy fragrance round her fhed, 
As to the ro/ the cried, 


“ Vain fhrub, all boafting 1 forbear, 
Although Apollo’s fwains 

In fofteft numbers fhall declare 
My whitenefs in their ftrains, 


Nor will I vaunt of rich perfumes, 
To feent the garden’s walk : 

Boaft you of all thefe tranficnt blooms ; 
Such be thy trivial talk. 


A pobler theme I have in ftore, 
Referved for me alene, 

One grand pre-eminence that’s more 
‘Than all thou hah made known. 


* The city of Damafcus was famous for 
fine gardens, and particularly for the richeft 
rofes; whence the term damatkk rofe. 











Parnaffiad. 


He who created all on earth 
Did my pure charm declare ; 
That being who gave nature birth, 
Proclaimed, nought was fo fair. 


That Afian monarchs, high arrayed 
In eaftern pomp and pride, * 

Such genuine beauties ne’er difplayed 
As did in me refide !” 


The rofe, abafhed, then bent her head, 
Nor did the theme refume ; 

Low to the earth her foliage fpread, 
Nor further dared prefume. 


Then, punithed for her haughty boaf, 
Immediate fhot the thorn ; 

To prove that fweetnefs oft is loft, 
When guarded round with {corn. 


Then take a hint, each haughty fair, 
Nor think the tale beneath your ear. 
LAURA. 








Extra from Peter Pinvar’s Fpifile to 
Mr. Bruce. 


PETER contrafts a /mple narrative of 
his own travels, with the d:/cription 
which would have been given of them 
by the explorer of Abyflinia. 


“6 had thy curious eye beheld, like 
mine, 
The ifle+t which glads the heart with 
richeft wine }— 
Beneath its vines, with common clufters 


crown’d, 

At eve my wand’ring fteps a paflage 
found, 

Where rofe the hut, and, neither rich 
nor poor, 

The wife and hufband, feated at the 


door, 

Touch’d, when the labours of the day 
were done, 

The wire of mufic to the fetting fun; 

Where, bleft, a tender offspring, ranged 
around, 

Join’d their {mall voices to the filver 
found. 

But had ébine eyes this fimple fcene ex- 
plor'd, 

‘The man at once had fprung a fceptred 
lord ; 

Princes and princeffes the bearns had 
been ; 

The hut a palace, and the wife a queen ; 


* Math. Chap. vi. ver, 28, 291 3% 
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Their golden harps had ravifh’d thy two 


ears, 

And beggar’d all the mufic of the 
{pheres : 

So kind is nature always pleas’d to be, 

When vitited by favourites like thee, — 

Strange! thou haft feen the land, that, to 
its fhame, 

Ne’er heard our good king's virtues, nor 
his name! 

I've only feen thofe regions, let me fay, 

Where his great virtues never found their 
way. 
Alas, | never met with royal fcenes! 
Nor vomits gave to Abyflinian queens ! 
Drew not from royal arms the purple 
tide, 

Nor fcogch’d with fleams, a {ceptred la 
dy’s hide : 

Nor, in anatomy fo very ftout, 

Ventur'd to turn a princes infide out ; 

Nor, bluthing, ftripp’d me to the very 

in, 

To give a royal blackamoor a grin. 

Ifaw noking, whofe fubjects form’d a 
riot, 

And, imp-like, howl’d around him for his 
quiet 

Nor have { been where men (what lofs, 
alas !) 

Kill half a cow — and turn the refi te 


grafi.” 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


EMILY; e SONG, 
] S Emily admir’d? each fwain 

Replies, accordant to my ftrain, 
That the, though by the fop purfu’d, 
Is by the wile and worthy woo’d. 


Parental accents the regards ; 

The trifler and the fool difcards ; 
And, for a worthy wife defign’d, 
Bends to domeftic joys her mind. 


When cares attempt her mind to jar, 
She gently touches her guittar. 

Her fingers can our heart rejoice, 
Sweet as the mufic of her voice. 


Since education has conferr'd, 
Precepts, from which the ne'er has err’d, 
T’is hoped that fhe fhall thine, throug! 
life, 
A virtuous maid— an honoured wife. 
Philadelphia. 


+ Madeira, 
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man you’ ve ef lo long. Will love in all your  pulfes 
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beat, and tremble on your tongue? Will love in all your pulfes 
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Will you in every look declare But if the dream that fooths my mind 
Your keart is fill the fame : Shall falfe and groundle{s prove : 

And heal each idly anxious care If 1am doomed at length to find 
Our fears in abfence frame ? You have forgot to love ; 

Thus, Delia, thus { paint the fcene All lof Fenus afk is this, 
‘When we thall fhortly mect; No more to let us join ; 

Aed try what yet remains between, But grant me here the flattering blifs, 
Of loitering time to cheat. Ta dic, and thirk you mine. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 
Tie DYING SWAIN, 


HOULD’ST thou, Polly! flight 
my vows, 
And take Damon for thy fpoufe, 
J thal! fill thee with affright, 
And fill bawat thee day and night. 


The Reply. 


ALL your threatenings are defpis'd; 
Damon by the good is prized. 
Since I in his vows delight, 
He will guard me every night. 
And, whilft real blifs we beaft, 
Shall I tremble at a ghof ? 
Ceafe then, {pectre! to affright me; 
Fiefh and blood can more delight me. 
Dying {wains to maids difcover, 
Each fhould {eek a lively lover. 


E. 





SONNET # HOPE. 
By Mifs Helen-Mar.a Williams, 


H, ever fkill’d to wear the form we 
love ! 
To bid the thapes of fear and grief de- 
part, 
Come, gentle hope! with one gay {mile 
remove 
The lafling fadnefsof an aching heart. 


Thy voice, benign enchantrels! let me 
hear ; 
Say that for me fome pleafures yet 
fhall bloom ! 
That fancy’s radiance, friendfhip’s pre- 
cious tear, 
Shall fotten, or fhall chace misfortune’s 
gloom.—— 


But come not glowing in the dazzling 
ray, 
Which once with dear illufions charm’d 
my eyc! 
Oh flrew no more, fweet flatterer ! on 
my wa 
The flowers | fondly thought too bright 
to dic. 


Vifions lefs fair will footh my penfive 
breaft, 

That afks not happinefs, but longs for 
reit. 




























































On tle FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENT 
f WHILST. 


By Mr. Pye. 
es B U T fay, what fafhionable form 


appears, 

Whofe vacant brow refic&ion’s afpect 
wears? 

Who rolls the eye, infenfelefs fapience full, 

In trifles wife, and venerably dull ? 

I know him well. In midnight fumes 
enclos’d 

Of the Virginian weed while Folly doz’d, 

Dullnefs advanced, with aldermanic tread, 

In folemn filence, to the idivt’s bed ; 

And in the produce of the ftol’n embrace 

The fathers fenfe, and mother’s wit we 
trace : 

Both with a parent's love their offspring 
kifs’d, 

Prefag’d his future fame, and call’d him 
Whift. 

Far from the courtly race, in private bred, 

With rural {wains his early youth he led, 

The cheering folace, by the wintry fire, 

Of the fat parfon or the drunken fquire ; 

Till when each livelier game could charm 
no more, 

And dear Quadrille itfelf became a bore, 

Capricious tafte, with novel nonfenfe 
fraught, 

To tewn this fcientific ftranger brought, 

‘Taught him the courtly circle’s {mile to 
fhare, 

Till fafhion bade him reiga fole monarch 
there. 

Struck with amaze, his fprightlier rivals 
fly 

The chilling torpor of his gorgon eye : 

Spadille no longer rears his fable thield, 

Pam drops his halberd, and forfakes the 
field. 

See where around the filent vot'ries fit, 

To radiant beauty blind, and deaf to 
wit; 

Each vacant eye appears with wifdom 
fraught, 

Each folemn blockhead looks as if he 
thought : 

Ill temper vents her fpleen without of- 
fence, 

And pompous dulnefs triumphs over fenfe. 

O ftrange extreme of fancy’s wayward 
mood ! 

Diftemper’d pleafure’s fickly change of 
food, 

Which loathing every tafte of known de- 
light, 

Provokes with trafh her blunted appe- 
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CONGRESS of the UNITED STATES. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH of the Proceedings of CONGRESS 
during their Tuirp Session, commencing on is ‘6th. Decemb: r, 1799, 


in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from page 353.) 


HE report of the fecretary of the treafury, on the fubje¢ of a national bank, 
was tran{mitted, by the houfe of ropes efentatives, tothe fenate. Here it was 
referred to a committee, who reported a bill, which appears, by their journals, to have 
undergone a very lengthy difcuflion. We have already expreffed our regret, refpect- 
ing the indifcriminate fecrecy of all deliberations in this branch of the national legif- 
lature :—This regret isincreafed, on the prefent occafion, by the ay ance of the 
fubject. We fthould be particularly gratified, by a knowledge the manner in 
which the queftion refpecting the con/litutionality of coe a national bank 
was difcuffed in the fenate; but this we mutt not aow hope for.— 
The bill was reported, and received a frf reading, on the 3d of January. On the 


) > 
! 


roth it was taken up for a /ecend reading ; and in this ftave a very contiderable debate 
muft have taken place, for although it engaged the dsi/y attention of the houfe, this 
reading was not completed tillthe tgth. Various motions appear on the journals— 
One, for limiting the term of incorporation to /even years, was amended by anotler, 
for the purpofe of extending it to March the 4th 1815. 1 which form it pafled, yeas 11; 
Vays, 1c. Ic was afterwards agreed, however, to limit the term to the 4th day of 
March 1811. A motion for limiting the term of incorporation to the year 1801, wa 
made and negatived—The bill was recommitted ; and fuadry amend ents were re- 
ported and agreed to. The houfe proceecled to the shir? reading ; anda motion was 
made to expunge the rath fection, which enacts that no other bavk thal. ve eftablithed, 
by any future law of the united flates, during the continuance of the corporation cre- 
ated by this aét—This was negatived; nays, 18—yeas, 5. 

Oc the 20th of January it was refolved that the bill do pafs; and that it be engrofl- 
ed, and carried to the houfe of reprefentatives for concurrence 

On the gift of Jan. this bill paffed through a committee of the whole, in the houfe 


of reprefenta:ives, without any amendments being propofed, and wa. reported to the 
houfe, who refotved that it fhould be taken wp for a third re ng on the { wing 
day. But when it was brought before the houle next day, fundry objections were 
made, both to the conftitutionality, and the expediency of the bill; and a re-commit- 
ment was moved for—but after fpending the day in debate, the motion was lott.— 
The queftion now was-—Shall the bill pa/s? hie gave mfe to a mot intercftiny debate, 
which was continued every day from the firfi to the yf Feoruary, before a final 
decifion took place.—T he importance of the ¢ fubject ; “the great hhare of public atcen- 
tien which it has excited ; and the various opinions of the molt enh d men a- 


mongit us refpecting it, require that we fhould be as full an.‘ comprehenfive as poffi- 
ble in this part of our congreffional hillory. We thall therefore lay before our read- 
ers the fubftance of the principal fpeeches, on both fides; particularly keepin, in 
view what feems to have been the chief object of dilcuflion, namely, the con/litutionality 
of the bill. But it will not be expected, that when a member has mace ulcot arguments 
which are mere repetitions of thofe ufed by previous ipeakers, thole arguments fhould 
be given by us, a fecond time. 

Mr. Madifon took a general view of the advantages and difadvantages of banks. 
Under the former head he flated,—1ft The aids they afford to mercantile enterprize. 
—2 Aids to merchants, by which they are enabled punctua 'y to vay thir cut.cse— 
3 Loans to the government, by which it may be enabled t mply 
ments, when difappointed by deficiencies in the revenue, er delays in the collection of 
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it.—4th. In diminifhing ufury.—sth. In faving the wear of gold and filyer, by retain- 
ing thefe metals in vaults, while they are reprejenced, in circulation, by bank notes,— 
And 6th. In facilitating remittances between places where notes circulate. —The cflect 
of the bank in raifing the value of Rocks had, he thought, been greatly over-rated.— 
The principal difadvantages were 

rit. Banifking the precious metals, bg fubfituting another circulating medium in 
their head. This was admitted by the moit enlightened advocates for banks, parti- 
eularly by Smith, in his book on the Wealth of Nations. ‘Ihe common anfwer to 
this objeXion was that the money banifhcd was replaced by fomething equally valua- 
ble. This, however true it might be generally, would not probably be the cafe in 
thiscountry, at prefent; it wasto be feared that the returns would not be in fub{an- 
tial articles, of permanent ufe. 

2d. Expofing the public and individuals to all the calamitous confequences of a run 
on the babk in fo extenfive a country, whenever falfe rumours, bad management of 
she inftitution, an unfavourable balance of trade, or any other caufe fhould produce 
fuch an event. 

He objefed to the plan of a fingle bank. ‘The principal advantages would be 
better obtained from feveral banks, properly diftributed. he aids to commerce 
could only be afforded at or very near the feat of the bank ‘The fame was true of 
aids to merchants in the payment of cuftoms. Anticipations of the government would 
alfo be the moft convenient at the different places where the intereit of the debt was 
to be paid. The cafe in America was differeit from that in England: the intereft 
there was all due at one place, and the genius of the monarchy favoured the concen- 
tration of wealth and influence at the metropolis. 

He thought the plan liable to other objections : It did not make fo good a bargain 
fur the public as was duc to its interefts. ‘The charter to the bank of England had 
heen granted for ¥5 years only, and was paid for by a loan to the government on 
terms better than could be elfewhere get. Every renewal of the charter had in like 
manner been purchafed ; in fome inftances, at a very high price. The fame had been 
done by the banks of Genoa, Naples, and other like banks of circulation 

lu making thefe remarks on the merits of the bill, he had referved to himfelf, he 
faid, the right to deny the attherity of congrefs to pafsit. Hc had entertained this 
opinion from the date of the conflitution. His impreflien might perhaps be the 
ftronger, becaufe he well recollected that a power to grant charters of incorporation 
had been propvufed in the general convention and rejected 

Is the power of flablifoing an incorporated bank among the powers velled by the confitue 
tion in the legifature of the United States ? Lhis is the quettign to be examined. 

After fome general remarks on the limitations of all political power, he took no- 
fice of the peculiar manner in which the federal government is limited. It is not a 
general grant, owt of which particolar powers are excepted—it isa grant of particular 
powers only, leaving the general mafs in other hands. So it had been underftood by 
its friends and its foes, and fo it was to be interpreted. 

As preliminaries to a right interpretation, he laid down the following rules : 

An interpretation that deftroys the very characteriftic of the goverrment cannot 
be ju 

Where a meaning is clear, the confequences, whatever they may be, are to be ad- 
mitted—where doubtful, it isto be examined by its confequences. 

In controverted cafes, the meaning of the parties to the inftrument, if to be col- 
lected by reafonable evidence, is a proper guide. 

_ _Cotemporary and concurrent expofitions are a reafonable evidence of the meaning 
of the parties. 

in admitting or rejecting a conftructive authority, not only the degree of its inci- 
dentality to an exprefs authority, is to be regarded, but the degree of its importance 
alfo ; fince on this will depend the probability or improbability of its being left te 
confitaGion 

Reviewing the conftitution with an cye to thefe pofitions, it was not poffible to dif- 
cover in it the power to mcorporate a bak. ‘he only claufes under which fuch a 
power could be pretended, are cither-— 

1. The power to lay and collcé? taxes to pay the debts, and prowide for the cémmn defence 
and general welfare: Or, 

a» The power to borrow money on the credit of the United States; Qe, 
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3- The power to pafs all laws aecefary and proper to carry inte execution the! porwers. 

The bill did not come within the frf power. It laid no tax ta pay the debts, of 
provide for the general welfare. It laid notax whatever. It was altogether fo- 
reign to the fubject. 

No argument could be drawn from the terms “ common defence, and general welfare." 
The power, as to thefe general purpofes, was limited to acts laying taxes for them ; 
and the general purpofes themfelves were limited and explained, by the particular eau: 
meration fubjoined. To underftand thefe terms in any fenfe that would juftify the 
power in quettion, would give to congrefs an unlimited power; would render nugatory 
the enumeration of particular powers; would fuperfede all the powers referved to the 
ftate governments. Thefe terms are copied from the articles of confederation ; had ie 
ever becn pretended, that they were to be underftood otherwife than as here explained? 

It had been faidthat “ general welfare” meant cafes in which a general power might 
be exercifed by congrefs, without interfering with the powers of the ftates; and 
that the eftablifiment of a cational bank was of this fort. There were, he faid, fe- 
veral anfwers to this novel de&trine. 

I. The propofed bank would interfere fo as indire@tly to defeat a flate bank at 
the fame place.—2. It would dire@ly interfere with the rights of the fates, to prebibis 
2s well as to eftablifh banks, and the circulation of bank notes. He mentioned a law 
of Virginia, aGtually prohibiting the circulation of notes payable to bearer. 3. Inter- 
fcrence with the power of the {tates was no conftitutional criterion of the power of 
congrefs. If the power was not given, congrefs could not exercife it ; if given, they 
might exercife it, although it fhould interfere with the laws, or even the conttitation 
of the ftates.—4. If congrefs could incorporate a bank, racrely becaufe the a@ would 
leave the ftates free to eftablifh banks alfo, any other incorporations might be made 
hy congrefs. They could incorporate companies for cutting canals, or even religious 
fucieties, leaving fimilar incorparations to the ftates. Congrefs might even eftablith 
religious teachers in every parifh, and pay them out of the treafury of the united 
tates, leaving other teachers unmolefted in their fun@tions.—Thefe inadmiffible con- 
fequences condemued the controverted principle. 

The cafe of the bank eftablithed by the former congrefs, had been cited as a frece- 
dent.— This was known, he faid, to have been the child of neceflity. It never could 
be juftified by the regular powers of the articles of confederation. Congrefs betrayed 
a confcioufnefs of this in recommending to the ftate# to incorporate the bank alfo; 
They did not attempt to prote*: the bank notes by penalties againft counterfeiters. 
‘Thefe were referved wholly to the authority of the ftates. 

The fecond claufe tobe examined, is that which @mpowers congrefs to borrow moncy. 

Is this a bill to borrow money? It does not borrow a hhilling Is there any fair 
conftruction by which the bill can be deemed an exereife of the power to borrow me- 
ney ?—The obvious meaning of the power to borrow money, is that of accepting it 
from, and ftipulating payment to, thole who are able and willing to lend. 

To fay that the power to berrow involves a power of creating the ability, where 
there may be the will, to lend, is not only eftablidhing a dangerous principle, as will 
be immediately fhewa, but is as forced a conftrution, as to fay that it iavolves the 
power of compelling the will, where there may be the ability, to lend. 

The third clawe is that which gives the power to pafs all laws neceary and proper 
to execute the {pecitied powers. 

Whatever meaning this claufe may have, none can be admitted, that would give 
an unlimited difcretion to congrefs 

Its meaning mutt, according to the natural and obvious force of the terms and the 
context, be limited to means nece/fary co the end, and incident to the nature of the {pecifi- 
ed powers. 

The claufe is, in faét, merely declaratory of what would have refulted by unavoid- 
able implication, as the appropriate, and as it were, technical means of executing 
thofe powers. ‘In this fenfe it had been explained by the friends of the cunftitution, 
and ratified by the ftate conventions. 

The effential charaéteriftic of the government, as compofed of limited and enume- 
rated powers, would be deftroyed, if inttead of direé& and incidental means, any 
means could be ufed, which, in the languase of the preamble tothe bill, * might be 
conceived to be conducive to the fuccefsful conducting of the finances; or might be 
conceived tu tend to give facility to the obtaining of loans.’ He urgedan attention to the 
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diffufe and du@ile terms which had been found requifite to cover the ftretch of power 
contained in the bill. He compared them with the terms necefJary and proper, ufed in 
the coniticution, and aiked whether it was poflible to view the two defcriptions as fy- 
nonimous, or the one as a fair and fafe commentary on the other. 

If, proceeded he, congrefs, by virtue of the power to borrow, can create the 
means of jending, and in purfuance of thefe means, can incorporate a bank, they may 
do any thing whatever creative of like means. ao 

The Eatt-india company has been a lender to the Britifh government, as well as 
the bank, and the outh-Sea company is a greater creditor than either. Congrefs 
then may incorporate fimilar companies in the united ftates, and that too not under 
the idea of regulating trade, but unde: that of borrowing money. 

Private capitals are the chief refources for loans to the Britifh government. What- 
ever then may be conceived to favour the accumulation of capitals may be done by 
congrels, ‘hey may incorporate manufacturers. They may give monopolies in ¢- 
very branch of domettic induftry. 

lf, again, congrefs by virtue of the power to borrow money, can create the abi- 
lity to lend, they may, by virtue of the power to levy money, create the ability to 
pay it. The ability to pay taxes depends on the general wealth of the fociety, and 
this, on the geueral profperity of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. Con- 
grefs then may give bounties and make regulations on all thefe objects. 

‘The ttates have, it is allowed on all hands, a concurrent right to lay and colle& tax- 
es. This power is fecured to them, not by its heing exptefsly referved, but by its not 
being cecaed by the conftitution. ‘The reafons for the bill cannot be admitted, be- 
caufe they would invalidate that right; why may it not be conceived by congrefs, 
that an uviform and exclufive impofition of taxes, would, not lefs than the propofed 
bank, ‘ be condweive to the fucceisful conducting ef the national finances, and tend to 
give facility to the obtaining of revenue, for the ufe of the government ?” 

The doctrine of implication is always a tender one, The danger of it has been felt 
in other governments. ‘Ihe delicacy was felt in the adoption of our owm ; the dan- 
ger may alfo be felt, if we do not keep clofe to our chartered authorities. 

Mark the reafoning on which che validity of the bill depends. To borrow money 
is made the end and the accumulation of capitals, implied asthe means. The accumula- 
tion of capitals is then the end, asd a bank implied asthe means. The bank is then 
the end, and a charter of incorporation, a monopoly, capital punifhments, &c. ime 
plic i as the means. 

I{ implicatious, thus remote and thus multiplied, can be linked together, a chain 
may be formed that will reach every object of legiflation, every object within the 
whole compats of political economy. 

The latitude of interpretation required by the bill is condemned by the rule fur- 
nifhed by the confitution itfelf. 

Congrefs have power “ to regulate the value of money ;’ 
(not left to be implied) that counterfeiters may be punifhed. 

They have the power “to declare war,’’ to which armies are more incident, than 
incorporated banks, to borrowing ; yet it is exprefsly added, the pewer “ to raife and 
fupport armies;” and to this again, the exprels power “ to make rules and regulations 
for the government of armies; ’’ a like remark 1s applicable to the powers as to a navy. 

The regulation and calling out of the militia are more appurtenant to war,.than 
the propoied bank, to borrowing ; yet the former is not left to conftruction. 

‘The very power to borrow money is a le.s remote implication from the power of 
war, than an incorporated monopoly bank, from the power of borrowing—yet the 
powcr to borrow is not left to implication. 

it is not pretended that every infertion or omiflion in the conftitution is the effect 
of tytematic attention. ‘This is not the character of any human work, particularly 
the work of a body of men. ‘Ihe examples cited, with others that might be added, 
fufficiently inculcate neverthelefs a rule of interpretation, very different from that on 
which the bill reits. ‘Chey condemn the exercile of any powers particularly a great 
and important power, which is not evidently and weceflarily involved in an exprefs 
power. 

It cannot be denied that the power propofed to be exercifed is an important power. 

Asa charter of incorporation the bill creates an artificial perfon previoufly not ex- 
iling in law. It confers important civil rights and attributes, which could not other- 
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wife be claimed. It is, though not precifely fimilar, at lcaft equivalent, to the na- 
turalization of an alicn, by which certain new civil characters are acquis ed by him. 
Would congrefs have had the power to naturalize, if it had not been expresily 
given? 

In the power to make bye-laws, the bill delegated a fort of legiflative power, 
which is unqueftionably an act of a high and important nature. He took notice of 
the only reitraint on the bye-laws, that they were not to be contrary to the law and 
the conftitution of the bank ; and atked what law was intended? If the law of the 
united ftates, the fcantinefs of their code would give a power, never before given 
to a corperation—and obnoxious to the ftates, whofe laws would then be fupericded 
not only by the laws of congrefs, but the bye-laws of a corporation within their own 
jurifdiction. If the law intended, was the law of the ftate, then the fate might 
make Jaws that would deftroy an inftitution of the united ftates. . 

The bill gives a power to purchafe and hold lands; congrefs themfelves could not 
purchafe lands within a ftate “ without the confent of its legiflature.’”? How could 
they deiegate a power to others which they did not poflefs themfelves ? 

It takes from our fucceffors, who have equal rights with ourfelves, and with the 
aid of experience will be more capable of deciding on the fubject, an opportunity of 
exercifing that right, for an immoderate term 

It takes from our conftituents the opportunity of deliberating on the untried mea- 
fure, although their hands are alfo to be tied by it for the fame term 

It involves a monopoly, which affects the equal rights of every citizen. 

It leads to a penal regulation, perhaps capital punifhments, one of the moft fo- 
Jenin acts of fovereign authority. 

From this view of the power of incorporation exercifed in the bill, it could never 
be deemed an acceffary or fubaltern power, to be deduced by implication, asa means 
of executing another power ; it was in its nature a diltinet, an independent, and fub- 
ftantive prerogative, which not being enumerated in the conitirution could never have 
heen meant to be included in it, and not being included could never be rightfully ex- 
ercifed. 

He here adverted to a diftin&ion, which he faid had not been fufficiently kept in 
view, between a power neceflary and proper for the government or union, and a 
power neceflary and proper for executing the enume¢rated powers. In the latter 
cafe, the powers included in each of the enumerated powers were not expreffed, but 
to be drawn from the nature of each. In the former, the powers compofing the co- 
vernment were expresily enumerated. This conftituted the peculiar nature of 
government ; no power therefore not enumer , could be mnferred from the gene- 
ral nature of government. Had the power of making treaties, for example, been 
omitted, however neceflary it might have been, the defect could enly have been la- 
mented, or fupplied by an amendment of the con(titutron. 

But the propofed bank could not even be called neceflary to the government; at 
moft it could be but convenient. Its ufes to the government could fupplied by 
keeping the taxes a little in advance—by loans from individuals—by the other banks, 
over which the government would have equal command, nay greater, as i may 
grant or refufe to thefe the privi'eze, and make a free and irrevocable gift to the pro- 
poled bank, of ufing their notes in the federal revenue 

He proceeded next to the contemporary expofitions given to the conftitution. 

The defence againft the charge founded on the want of a bill of rights, prefup- 
pofed, he faid, that the powers not given were retain d; and that thofe given were 
not tuo be extended by remote implications. On any other luppofition, the power of 
congrefs to abridge the freedom of the prefs, or the rights cf conicience, &c. could 
not have been difproved 

The explanations m the fate conventions all turned on the fame fundamental prin- 


ciple, that the terms “ne ry and proper” gave no additional powers tothotfe cna- 
merated 

The explanatory declarations and amendments accompanying the ratifiecations of 
the feveral ftates formed a itriking eviden ring the t coniplexion. He re- 
ferred thofe who might doubt on the fir ject, to the fever ‘te of ratification. 

The explana y ame ents propoied by reis ther €s, at lcalt vould be 
good authority with ¢! ; all thefe ren tions of power proceeded on a rule of 
contruaion, excluding the latitude mow contended for, ‘Theie e planations were 
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the more to be refpected, as they had not only been propofed by congrefs, but rati- 
ficd by neariy tiree-ivurths of the itates. He read teveral of the articles propofed, 
remarking particuariy on the 11th. and 12. the former, as guarding againft a latitude 
of interpretatiou—the letter, as exciuding every fource of power not within the con- 
ftitution ited. 

W ith ali this evidence of the fenfe in which the confitution was underftood and 
adopted, wail at mot be fad, af che bill should pafs, that its adoption was brought a- 
bout vy one det of arguments, aud that ut is now adaunilered under the influence of 
anether icc? and this reproach wali have the kcener fting, becaufe it us applicable to 
fo mony individuals concernéd in both the adoption and admuniltration. 

In Huc,if the power were in the conititution, the immediate exercife of it cannot 
be cilential—it not there, the exercile of it involves the guilt of ufurpation, and e- 
tabliihes a precedent of interpretation, levelling all the barriers which limit the power 
of the general gevernment, and protect thole of the ilate governments. If the point 
be doub:tul only, reipect for ouricives, who ought to fhun the appearance of preci- 
pitancy and ambition ; refpect tor our fucceflors, who ought net lightly to be depriv- 
ed of the opportuuity of cxerciling the mghts of legylaton ; refpect for our conititu- 
ents who lave had no opportynity of niaking known their fentunents, and who are 
themfelves to be bound down to the meafure for 'o long a period; all thefe confidera- 
tious require that tac arrevocable decilion ihould at leaft be fulpended until another 
{eflion. 

it appeared, on the whole, he concluded, that the power exercifed by the bill was 
condemned by the fiience of the conititution ; was condemned by the rule of inter- 
pretation arifing out of the conititution ; was condemned by its tendency to deftroy 
the mai charactersftic of the conititution ; was condemned by the expvulitions of the 
fricuds of the coullitution, whiiit depending before the public ; was condemned by 
the apparent umtcnuuon of the parties which raufied the conititution ; was condemned 
by the explanatory amncndments propoled by congreis themfelves to the conftitution; 
and he hoped ut would receive its tinal condemnation, by the vote of the houfe. 

Mr. Ames itatea jundry advantages of banks, which might cafily be deduced 
from a mere theorctuc yiew of the principles of inititgutions of this kind, were it not 
in our power to retort to a icis falhble teit—the experience of other nations. In es 
very country where banks had been tied their utility was fo generally acknowledged 
as not to admit of a doubt.—But, faid he, inflead of euterimg into an examinatioa 
of the merits of a bank, and the rules by which we ought to be governed in eftablifh- 
ing oue in the united itates, fo that we may derive the greatett pollible benefits from 
jt, we are wnexectedly called upon to difcuis a conititutional queltion. We are told 
that the conititution will not authorife congrefs to incorporate the {ubfcribers to the 
bank. Let us examine the conftitution, and if that forbids our pro.ceding we muft 
reject the bill; though we fhail do it with deep regret that fuch an opportunity to 

ferve our country mutt be fuffered to efcape, for the want of a coniticutional power 
z0 uupiove at 

I never fuipected that the objections I have heard ftated had exiftence ; I confider 
them as difcoveries; and had not the acute penetration of the gentleman from Vir- 
gipia brought them to light, ] am fure that my own underftanding would never have 
juggefted them. 

It feems ftrange too that in our enlightened country, the public fhould have been 
involved in equal blindnefs. While the exercife of even the lawful powers of go- 
vernment is diputed—and a jealous eye is fixed on its proceedings; not a whifper 
has been heard againit its authority to cftablith a bank. 

‘Two quettions occur; May congrefs exercile any powers which are not expresfly 
given in the conttitution, but may be deduced by a reafonable conftruction of that in- 
iirument? And, fecondly, will fuch a coniiruction warrant the eftablifhment of the 
bank? 

The do@rine that powers which are not expresfly vefted in congrefs may be im- 
plied has long becn a bug-bear to a great many worthy perfons, ‘They apprehend 
that congrefs, by putting conttruGions upon the conititution, will govern by its own 
arbitrary difcretion; and therefore, that it ought to be bound to exercife the powers 
exprefly given, and thofe only. 

if congrefs may not make laws conformably to the powers plainly implica, though 
not exprefied in the frame of government, it is rather Jate in the day to adopt it as 3 
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princip'e of condu&: A great part of our two years’ labour is loft, and werfe than 
loft ta the public, for we have fcarcely made a law in which we have not exercifed 
our difcretion with regard to the true intent of the conttitution. Any words but 
thefe ufed in that initrument will be liable to a different interpretation. We may re- 
gulate trade—therefore we have taxed thips, erected light-houwfes, made laws to go- 
vern feamen, &c. becaule we fay that they are the incidents to that power: {he 
moit familar and undiputed acts of legiflation will thew, that we have adopted it 
asa fafe rule of action to leygiilate beyond the letter of the conititution. 

He proceeded to enforce this idea by feveral confiderations, and iiluftrated it by 
various examples. He faid that the ingenuity of man was unequal to providing be- 
fore-hand, for all the contingencies that would happen. ‘To declare in detail every 
thing that government may do, could not be performed, and has never been attempt 
ed: It would be endlels, ulclefs, and dangerous—exceptions of what it may not do, 
are fhorter, calicr, and fafer. ‘The cunttitution contains the principles which are to 
govern in making laws; but every law requires an application of the rule to the cafe 
in quettion, We may err in applying it; but we are to exercife our judgments, 
and on every occafion to decide according to an honeft conviction of its true mean- 
ing. 

She danger of implied power does not arife from its afluming a new principle : 
We have not oniy practifed it often; but we can fcarcely preceed without it : Nor 
does the danger proceed fo much from the extent of the power, as from its uncer- 
tainty. While the oppofers of the bank exclaim again{t the exercife of this power 
by congrefs, do they mark out the limits of the power which they will leave to us, 
with more certainty than is done by the advocates of the bank? Their rules of inter+ 
pretation, by co-temporaneous tcftimony, the debates of conventions, and the doétrine 
of fubitantive and auxiliary powers, will be found as obfcure, and unfafe, as that 
which they condemn: They ooly fet up one con{trudtion againit another. 

The powers of congrefs are difputed, in the prefent infkance; and yet no one wiil 
doubt that congrefs may lend money, buy their debt in the market, or redeem their 
captives from Algiers, none of which powers are expresily given———If, therefore, 
fome interpretation of the conftitution mutt be indulged, by what rules is it to be go- 
verned ? ‘The great defign of every aflociation of pe:fons or fates, is, te effect the 
end of its inftitution. Congrefs may do what is neceflary to the end for which the 
conftitution was adopted, provided it is not repugnant to the natural rights of man, 
or to thofe which they have expresily referved to themfelves, or to the powers which 
are afligned to the ftates. This rule of interpretation feems to be a fafe, and not a 
very uncertain one, independently of the conftitution itfelf : By that inttrument cer- 
tain powers are fpecifically delegated, together with all powers neceflary and proper 
to carry them inte execution. ‘That conitruction may be maintained to be a fate one 
which promotes the good of the fociety, and the ends for which the government was 
adopted, without impairing the rights of any man, or the powrrs of any ftate. 

This, he faid, was remarkably true of the bank—no man could have caufe to com- 
plain of ic; the bills would nut be forced upon anyone. It is of the firit utility to 
wade. Indeed the intercourle from Rate to ftate can never he on a goed footing 
without a bank; whofe paper will circulate more extenfively than that of any ftate 
bank. 

We are to pay the intereft of our debt in thirteen places. Is it poflible to tranf- 
port the revenue from one end of the continent to the other : Nay, a week before 
she quarter’s intereft becomes due, transfers may be made which will require double 
the fum in Bofton which was expected. To guard againit this danger, an extra fum 
mutt be depofited at the different loan-oflices. This extra fum is not to be had; our 
revenue is barely equalto the intereft due. ‘| his impofes an abfolute neceflicy upon 
the government to make ufe of a bank. The aniwer ia, that the flate banks will 
fupply this aid. This is rifking a good deal to the argument againit the bank ; for 
will they admit the neceffity, and yet deny to the government the lawful and only ade- 
quate means of providing fer it. Tenof the ftates have no banks; thofe who have 
may abolith theirs, or fufler their charters to expire. But the flate banks are inade- 
quate to the purpofe-—their paper has not a fufficient circulation—of courte their ca- 
pitals arc fmall. Congrefs is allowed to have a complete legiflative power over its 
own finances; and yet without the courtely of the fates it cannot be exerciied. Is 
feems to be inconfittent. 
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If a war fhould fuddenly break out, how is congrefsto provide for it? Perhaps 
conyrels would not be fitting ; great expences would be incurred, and they muft in- 
ftantly be provided for. How is this to be done—by taxes? And will the enemy wait 
till thefe can be colleéted ?—by loans at home ? Our citizens would employ their mo- 
ney im war {peculations, and they are not individually in a condition to jend a fuffici- 
ent {um in ipecie—or thall we fend acrofs the fea for loans? The difpute between 
England and Spain turnifhes an example ; the aid of their banks for feveral millions 
Ws prompt and effectual. Or will you fay that congrefs might iffue paper moncy? 
‘That power, ruinous and fallacious as it is, is deduced from implication, for it is not 
expresily given. A bank only cau afford the neceflary aid in time of fudden emer- 
gency. li we have not the power to eftablith it, our focial compa@ is incomplete, 
we want the means of felf prefervation. 

i thail perhaps be told, that neceflity is the tyrant’s plea. I anfwer that it isa mi- 
feravie one, when it is urged to palliate the violation of private right. But who fuf- 
fers by this ule of our authority ? not the fates, for they are not warranted to eftab- 
liis « national bank ; not individuals, for they will be aflifted in trade and defended 
frou danger by it 

Having endeavoured to enforce his argument by noticing the ufes of banks to trade, 
to revenue, to credit, and in cafes of exigency, he adverted to the authority of our 
own precedents: Our right to govern the weltern territory isnot difputed. It isa 
power which no ftate can exercife : It muft be exercifed, and therefore it refides in 
congrcis. But how does congrefs get this power? It is not expresily given in the 
conititution, but is derived either from the nature of the cafe, or by implication from 
the power to regulate the property of the united fates. If the power flows from the 
nacure and neceflity of the cafe, it may be demanded—Is there not equal authority 
for the bank? If it is derived from the power of congrels to regulate the territory and 
other property of the united ftates, and to make all needful rules and regulations con- 
ceruing it, and for the difpofal of it, a ftri& conflruGion would reftrain congrefs 
micly to the management and difpofal of its property; yet it is plain, that more is 
intended. Congreis has accordingly made rules not only for governing its own pro- 
perty, but the property of the perfons refiding there : |t has made rules which have 
no relation to property at all—for punifhing crimes: In fhort, it exercifes all pow- 
er im that territory: Nay, it has exercifed this very power of créating a corporation: 
‘The government of that territory is a corporation—and who will deny that congrefs 
may jawiully eitabliih a bank beyond the Ohio? It is fair to reafon by analogy frem 
a power which is unqucftionable, to one which is the fubject of debate. 

Fie then atked, whether it appeared, on this view of the fubject, that the eftab- 
lifhmcut of a national bank would be a violent mif-interpretation of the conftitution. 
He did not coutend for an arbitrary unlimited difcretion in the government todo e- 
very thing : He took occafion to proteft againit fuch a mif-conception of his argu- 
ment. He had noticed the great marks by which the contruction of the conftitu- 
tion, he conceived, muft be guided and limited—and thefe, if not abfolutely certain, 
were very far from being arbitrary or unfafe; It is for the houfe to judge, whether 
the coniiruction which denies the power of congrefs, is more definite and fafe. 

In proving that congrefs may exercife powers which are not expres/ly granted by 
the conititution, he had endeavoured to eftablith fuch rules of interpretation, and had 
illuftrated his ideas by fuch obfervations, as would anticipate, in a confiderable de- 
gree, the application of his principles to the poinc in queitien. Before he proceeded 
to the coniiruction of the claufes of the conftitution which apply to the argument, 
he obiervec that it would be proper to notice the qualities of a corporation, in order 
to take a more exact view of the controverfy. 

He adverted to the individuality and the perpetuity of a corporation, and that the 
property of the individuals fhould not be liable for the debts of the bank or company. 
‘Thefe qualitics are not more ufeful to the corporation than conformable to reafon : 
but government it is faid, cannot create thefe qualitics This is the fum of the argu- 
ment: For congre{s may fet up a bank of its own, to be managed as public property, 
toiffue notes which fhall be received in all payments at the treafury, which fhall be 
exchangeabie into fpecie on demand, and which it fhall be death to counterfeit. Sucha 
bank would be lefs Safe and lefs ufeful than one under the direction of private perfons— 
yet the power to e(tablith it is indifputable. If congrefs has authority to do this bufinefs 
illy, the queftion returns, whether the powers of a corporation, which are eflential 
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td its being well done, may be annexed as incident to it. The bank of New-York js 
not a corporation, yet its nutes have credit. Congrefs may agree with that bank, er 
with a company of merchants, to take their notes, and to caufe all payments to pats 
through their coffers. Every thing that government requires of, and will perform to 
the bank, may be lawfully done without giving them corporate powers—but to do 
it well, fafely, and extenfively, thefe powers are indifpenfible. This feems te bring 
the debate within a very narrow cotpefs. 

This led him to confider whether the corporate powers are incidental to thofe which 
congrefs may exercife by the conftitution. 

He entered into a difeuffion of the conftruction of that claufe which empowers 
bs arm to regulate the territory and other property of the united ftates. The unit- 
ed may hold property—may difpofe of it—they may hold it in partnerfhip— 
they may regulate the terms of the partnerfhip. One condition may be, that the 
common ftock only fhall be liable sor the debts of the partncrfhip, and that any pur- 
chafer of a fhare thall be a partner. Thefe are the chief qualities of a corporation, 
It feems that congrefs, having power to make ali needful rules and regulations for 
the property of the united fates, n ay eftablith a corporation to manage it—without 
which we have feen, that the regulation cannot be either fafe or ufeful: The united 
tates will be the proprietor of one tenth of the bank ftock 

Congrefs may exercife exciufive legiflation im all cafes whatfoever, over the ten 
miles {quate, and the places ceded by the ftates for arienals, light-houles, docks, &c. 
Of courfe, it may eftablith a bank in thofe places, with corporate powers. The bill 
has not reftrained the bank to this city—and if it had, the difpute would lofe a part 
of its folemnity : If inftead of principles, it concerns only places, what objediwn is 
there to the cenftitutional authority of congrefs to fix this bank at Sandy-Hoek, or 
Reedy-Mland, where we have light-houfes, and a right of exclufive legiflation? A 
Bank eftablifhed there, of in the diftri@ located by Jaw on the Potowmac for the feat 
of govérnment, could fend its paper all over the union: It is trne, that thefe places 
are net the moft proper for a bank ; but the authority to eftablifh it in them, over- 
throws the argument which is deduced from the definite nature of the powers veted 
in congrefé, and the dangerous tendency of the propefed conttraction of them. 

He then confidered the power to borrew money. He faid it was natural to under- 
ftand that authority as it was actually exercifed in Europe—which is, to borrow of the 
bank. He obferved, the power to borrow wasof narrow ule, without the infitu- 
tion of a bank—and in "he moft dangerous crifis of affairs would be a dead detter. 

Aftér noticing the power to lay and colie& taxes, he adverted to the {weeping claufe, 
as itis called, which empowers congre{s to exercife all powers neceflary and proper to 
carry the esumerated powers into execution. He did not pretend that it gives any new 
powers; but it eftablifhed the doctrine of implied powers —He then demanded whe- 
ther the power to incorporate a bank is not fairly relative, and necefiary to the en- 
= powers to regulate trade and revenue, and to provide for the public credit and 

ence. 

Mr. Sepewicr faid the members oppofed to the bill had called in queftion the 
conftitutional powers of congrefs to eftablith the propofed corporation, and the utili- 
ty of banks, neither of which, till within a few days, did he {uppofe was doubted by 
any man ia America. 

In anfWer to the arguments that had been urged, againit extending confiruction 
and implication, he obferved, that the whole bufineds of leyiflation, was a practicai 
eonftruction of the powers of the legiflature ; and that prebably no inftrument, for 
the delegation of power, could be drawn with fuch precifion and accuracy, as to leave 
nothifig to aecefary implication. That all the different legiflatures in the united ftates 
had, and ¢4is, in his opinion, indifpenfibly mutt, conitrue the pewers which had been 
granted to them; and they muft affume fuch auxiliary powers, as are neceflarily im- 
plied in thofe which are exptefsly granted. In doing which, it was no doubt their 
daty, to he careful not to execed thefe limits within which it was intended they fhould 
be reftrifted. By any other limitation, faid he, the government would be fo fhack- 
Jed, that it would be incapable of producing the cffects which were intended by its 
inititution. 

He withed gentlemen to reflect, what effet a fingle principle, univerfally ac- 
knowledged, would have, in determining the queftion under confideration. It is 
univerfally agreed, That wherever a power is delegated, for expres purpees, olf the 
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known and dfual means for the attainment of the objets expreffed, are conceded alfo. "That 
to decide what influence this acknowledged principle would have, on the fubject be- 
fore the houfe, it would be neceflary to refle@l on the powers with which congrefs 
are exprefily invefted. He then repeated that congrefs was authorifed, to lay and 
¢colle& taxes, to borrow money on the credit of the united ftates, to raife and fup- 
port armies, provide and maintain navies, to regulate foreign and domeftic trade, and 
to make ail laws neceflary and proper to carry thefe and the other enumerated pow- 
ers into effe& ; they were, in fine entraftcd with the exercife of all thofe powers, 
which the people of America thought neceflary, to feeure their fame and happinefs, 
againft the attacks of interral violence, and external invafion; and in the exercife of 
theic powers the legiflature was authorifed, agreeably to the principle which he had 
mentioned, to employ all the Anotwwn and ufual means, neceffary and proper, 10 effectuate 
the ends which are expreffed. It might be of ufe to determine with precifion, what 
was the meaning of the words neceffary and proper :—They da not reitrict the power 
of the legiflature, to enacting fuch laws only, as are indifpenfible : Such a conftruc- 
tion would be infinitely too matrow and limited—and to apply the meaning ftrictly, 
it would prove, perhaps, that all the laws, which had been paffled, were unconftitu- 
tional ; for few, if any of them, could be proved indifpenfible to the exiitence of 
the government. The conduct of congrefs had a cunftruction on thofe words more 
tational, and confiftent with common fenfe, and the purpofes for which the govern- 
meat was inftituted ; which he conceived to be, that the laws fhould be eftablifhed on 
fuch principles, and fuch an agency, in the known and ufual means, employed in the 
execution of them, as to effect the ends expreffed in the conftitution, with the great- 
eft poflible degree of public utility. If banks were among the known and ufual 
means, to effectuate or facilitate the ends which had been mentioned—to enable the 
government, with the greateft eafe, and leaft burden to the people, to collec taxes, 
borrow meney, regulate commerce, raife and fupport armies, provide and maintain 
ficets, he thought the argument irrcfragable and conclufive to prove the conftitution- 
ality of the bill. Purfuing farther the fame idea, he afked, for what purpofes were 
banks inftituted and patronized by governments, which were unreftricted by contti- 
tutional limitations ? Were they not employed as the means, and the moft ufeful en- 
gines, to facilitate the eollettion of taxes, borrowing money, and the other enume- 
rated powers? Befides, he faid it was to be obferved, that the con(titution had ex- 


_prefsly declared ‘the ends of legiflation; but, in almoft every inftance, had left the 


means to the honeft and fober difcretion of the legiflature. From the nature of 
things this mult ever be the cafe ; for otherwife, the conftitution muft contain, not 
only all the neceflary laws under the exifting circumftances of the community, but 
alfo a code fo extenfive, as to adapt itfelf to all future poflible contingencies. By our 
conttitution, congrefs has power to lay and collect taxes, but every thing fubordinate 
to that end, fuch as the objeéts, the means, the inftruments, and the purpofes, are left 
to the honeft and fober difcretion of the legiflature. The power of borrowing mo- 
ney was exprefsly granted; but all the known and ufual means to that end were left 
in filence. The fame obfervations might with truth be made refpeting the other 
delegated pewers. The great ends to be obtained, as means to effectuate the ultimate 
end—the public good, and general welfare, are capable, under general terms, of con- 
ftitutional {pecification ; but the fubordinate means are fo numerous, and capable of 
fuch infinite variation, as to render an enumeration impracticable, and muft therefore 
be left to confruction, and neceffary implication. He faid, on this ground he was willing 
to leave the general argument—it was fimple—intelligible, and he hoped would be 
thought conclufive. 

Mr. Sedgwick anfwered fundry objeGtions, defended the utility of banks, fhowed 
that congrefs had frequently aflumed powers by implication ; and concluded by ex- 
prefling his confidence that a majority of that houfe could never be induced to be- 
lieve, that it was the intention of the conftitution to deprive the legiflature of one 
of the moft important and neceflary means of executing the powers exprefsly dele- 
gated. 


(To be continued.) 
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Paris, Match 26. Nationat Assematy. An elaborate memorial on the quef- 
tion formerly propofed, refpecting a uniformity of weights and meafures, was fub- 
mitted to the Affembly from the Academy of Sciences—Three ftandards eftablithed 
by nature were feverally examined—Firf, the pendulum vibrating feeonds in a given 
latitude—Second, the meafure of a portien of the equator—And third, the meafure 
of a portion of the meridian. 

The firft was objected to, becaufe it was itfelf to be meafured by the time which 
it meafures;—the fecond becaufe it could not be meafured without the concurrence of 
favage nations, there being but one equator ;—the third was confidered as the beft, be- 
caufe a meridian exifts every where. 

The Affembly decreed, That the latter method fhould be adopted, and that mea- 
fures thould accordingly be taken to determine the length of an arc of the meridian, 
from Dunkirk in France, to Barcelona in Spain. 


London April 8. The proje& of driving the Turks out of Europe, which has fo of- 
ten been ftarted, and as often abandoned by the feveral potentates of the north, is now 
moft undoubtedly refolved upon by the imperial Catherine. Her late fuccefles have re- 
moved the fmall bounds, which political prudence had formerly objected to her amy 
bition. That eftablifhment of a great naval force, which can long give Ruffia her due 
influence in the ftate of European politics, and on which the Emprefs during the whole 
of her reign has from this confideration been fo uniformly bent, can only be brought 
about by her being poffeffed of a total command of the Black-Sea, and of thofe 
ftreights which lead through the fea of Marmara and the Dardanelles into the Archi- 
pelago and the Mediterranean. As long therefore as Conftantinople and the adjacent 
country continue jn the hands of their prefent matters, fo long will Ruffia be debarred 
from forming that naval e‘tablifhment, on which her fucure greatnefs may in a great 
meafure be faid to depend. Now the injury to which Great Britain will be lable 
from fo extenfive an empire as Ruffia embracing, as it were, the whole globe with its 
fleets and commerce, is obvious.. We fhall have a moft formidable rival, probably an 
opponent, in addition to thote formidable ones with which we have already to combat, 
in that clement, the dominion of wi,ich it has for fo many ages been the pride of En- 
gland to arrogate to itfelf. Boundlefs in its refources, particularly in thofe which are 
neceflary to naval affairs, Ruflia, if once the qbtains a {ure footing, will in a fhort time, 
take the lead of all the European pewers. Even fuppofing that by long attained fu- 
periority, we fhould at firft be able to cope with a newly eftablithed and unexperi- 
enced navy, like the heads of the Hydra, fleet after fleet will iffue from the variwus 
ports of that vaft empire, and eventually overwhelm the exhauited force of its infe- 
rior adverfaries. Like an immenfe whirlpool, Ruflia will by degrees {wallow up 
every neighbouring fate, till it becomes, what jn fa the prefent Emprefs aims at 
rendering it, the fole independent maritime fate in Europe. 
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Bofton, May 26. His excellency Joun Apvams, Efq. Vice Prefident of the united 
ftates, was on Tucfday elected Prefident of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Danbury, May 26. One day laft week, the wife of Mr. D. Mallery, jun. of 
Reading, in a dropfical cafe, had taken from her, 55 quarts of water, which weigh- 
ed 123 pounds. In perfect health, Mrs. Mallery was {uppofed toweigh 100 pounds. 


Blizabeth-Town, June 1, While the profpe& of wheat harveft to the Northward 
is promifing, Eaft-Jerfey has to deplore that that baleful infed, the Hefian-Fly, is 
making great ravages among the winter grains, 
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George-Town, June 4. On Saturday laf, Mr. Ellicott, the geographer-general of 
the united ftates, completed fix main lincs of the federal city: He is now engaged 
in clearing and bounding the lines of the diftri@ of ten miles fquare. 


Pit‘fourgh, May 17, 1791. We the fubferibers, encouraged by a large fubfcrip- 
tion, de promife to pay One Hundred Dollars, for every hoftile Indian's {calp, with 
both ears to it, taken between this day and the 15th. of "ae next, by any inhabitant 
of Alleghany county. 


George Wallace, Adamfon Tanucdbill, 
Robert Elliot, Fobn Wilkinfon, jun: 
William gimberfon, Joba Irwin. 


Philadelphia, Jane 21. In a hail-ftorm in Montgomery ‘county, Pennfylvania, the 
24th. ult. very great injury was fuftained—the crops of grain, and in thort every green 
thing within its reach were deitroyed—cattle, theep, hogs, aud poultry were killed 
by the hail-ftones, fome of which were found to weigh three ounces many 
perfons expofed were found to be very much wounded ; and it was obferved that the 
—_ had large {wellings op their heads and bodies, occafioned by the frokes fram 
the hail. 





York, ( Pennfylvaniz,) June 8. Some gentlemen who left Kentucky on the acth. of 
May, palled tarough this town on Sunday laft, by whom we learn, that an army con- 
lifting of about L000 chofen militia, under the command of general Scott, and a 
number of volunteers, among whem are many ref{petable characlers, had marched 
ayainf the Indians, three days previous to their departure. 


Commencement in the College of Philadelphia. 


On the 23rd. June, a commencement, for conferring degrecs in medicine, was 
held in the College. Dr. Smith, the Provoft, opened the bufin efs by prayer ; and 
Dr. Wiftar introduced the fubjeés of the feveral differtations, together with the 
names of the candidates, in a fhort addrefs. The candidates were then examined on 
the fubje&s of their thefes; viz. 

James Blundell, of Délaware—on Dy/entery. 

Samuel F. Conover, of New-Jerfey, on the Caufes of fecp and dreams, 

James Graham, of Philadelphia, de Scrophuda. 

Haft Handy, of Maryland, on the Efeéts of opium upon the human body. 
And, George Pfeiffer, of Philadelphia, on the Geut. 
The degree of Ductor of Medicine was then conferred on the feveral candidates. A 
judicious and elegant charge, by Dr. Wiftar, and a few words of advice to the gradu- 
ates, by the Provolt, conciuded the exercifes of the day. 


it appears hy the proceedings of the convention of the Proteftant Epifcopal church 
at Newark, New-Jerfey, on the 4th inftant, that a copy right in the Book of Common 
Prayer, as altered by the late general Cpifcopal convention, had been claimed by Wil- 
liam Hall,as proprictor under the act of congeefs. The convention have remonftrated 
againft this claim, and declare it is not well founded—that fuch affumed exclufive pri- 
vilege isin its operation an impofition on the members of that church; and “i ac- 
cordingly propofe, that the feveral ftate conventions of the Epifcopal clergy fhould 
take meafures to have the faid book printed reafonably, and expeditioufly, that a gen- 
eral fupply of them may be obtained. : ; 


Extra of a letter from a mercantile boufe in Havre de Grace, to a correfpondent in, this 
city, dated 8th, May, 1791. 


Sir, 

Suppofing it will be acceptable, we take the liberty to addrefs you, and te give 
you fome*mercantile and political information refpecting this country. The ground- 
work of the conftitution is nearly completed, and in a few weeks hence the fecond 
legiflature isto be convened. What remains to be doue yet, will be, before the new~ — 
ly chofen members can mect, 
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Thus the late glerieus unprecedented revolution, has produced at Jength the withed 
for govcrament. All attempts of malcyolents to overturn it, are for ever palt poli- 
bility—as is proved in a molt convincing and undeniable manner by the late cle ions 
of the clergy, effected by the peogle themielves, who removed fuch as refufed to take 
the confticutional oath, fetting up men to their hearts. We enjoy pretty good quiet 
at home, eud have nothing to fear from abroad; yet we are well prepared for what 
may happen, though we usver more fhall take the field again, but for the fake of 
iclf-defence. 

What you may hear to the contrary, be fure, is difleminated to anfwer bad pur- 
potes, and therciore deferves no credit. 

The once property of the clergy—now national one—fells far above the eitimated 
value of 2000 millions of livres. Our paper money, called aflignats, iffued to the 
amount of 1200 millions, and which the above domains are pledged for, pafles with- 
out objection in every payment, aud is publickly burnc as it returns from circulation 
into the treafury. In this manner 100 millions of aflignats have been deflroyed till 
this day. ‘Chis emiflion neither affects public credit nor private property, people be- 
ing aflured that it contributes largely to liquidate the debts of France in a few years 
time. Jn our finances the {tricteft economy is prefiding, and commerce receives all 
deferving attention. 

We know no more of monopolies. Alt reftraints aud duties on the interior trade 
and circulation are abolifhed, as will be, what may yet be found an obftacle to the 
increafe of manufa@ories and indultry, which, we make nv doubt, will foon get up 
te the higheft pitch of perfection. Already the effects of the new regulations begin 
to be obvious in our funds—which on an average are rather above par. 

We aow give you an abftract of fome new duty ads. 

‘Tobacco having become a free article is not admitted, but unmanufa@ured in leaves 
and hogfheads, and from the united ftates, im none but their own or French thipping ; 
in the firft liable to a duty of a5 livres, and in the latter to one of 18 liv. 155° for 
each huadred weight, to be paid by the buyer, if fold here, and to ftand void, if re- 
exported. The whole flock which the farmer has had left on hand, is to be fold pub- 
lickly, at a day to be fixed yet, manufaciured at 35 fous, and unmanufaQured at 12 
fous or more, but not lefs for each lb. Previous to to the fale no pound can be dif- 
pofed of at lefs than 36 fous. In the thaeco houfes of this place, formerly occupied 
by the farmers general, a large manufactory will be kept a going for private account, 
and we fhall have a great many more eftablifhed in our neighbourhood. Whale and 
fith oil is only admitted from the united fates, and in none but American or French 
bottoms, on paying indifcriminately 6 livres duty for a hundred wt, 

Ginfang 45 livres, unworked yellow wax 3 livres a hundred wt. 

Ship-timper, tallow, rice, and all kinds of corp, pot and pearl afhes, will be exempe 
from duty. 

The fale of foreign built veflels, unlefs unable to put to fea again, is prohibited. 

The fituation of this place, as well fo: a port of re-exportation as the grand mart 
for the metropolis and neighbouring places and provinces, is equal to any in Europe, 
In a few months more our bafons will be fit to receive a fect of upwards of 400 fail 
of {quare-rigged veffels. 


Extca® of a letter from London, April 6. 


“ European politics are very perplexed at prefent : We are now arming here for 
the purpole of reftoring peace, or if you will, for the purpole of fpreading the de- 
folations of war. ftill wider, if the terms inlifled on by England, Pruilia, and Hol 
land, for preferving the political equilibrium, be rejected by Ruflia. Some are confir 
dent the Emprefs will not ahate ef her haughtinels, aud that war will be the refult— 
while others are equally confident that the whole affair will be fummed up ia a bul- 
lyiag macch during the fuanmer, anda peaccable termination befere winter—~Time 
only can develope the confequences.” 


By a geatlemam lately arrived from Cadiz, we are informed, that a large train of 
artillery. were marebing from Seville to Madrid, umder the colour of beng the 
king’s amufement, but by many it was fuppofed that shis was intended to check the 
fpirit of thefe who may fecl inclincd to revolutioncering in that country. 
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We hear that one thonfand fhares in the bank of the united fitates, are already 
fubferibed by the citizens of South-Carolina, principally by the merchants and others 
of Charlefton. Between feven and eight thoufand dollars, part of the fpecie depofit, 
were lodged in the bank of North-America this weck, by William Smith, Efq. 


A fubfcription for two thoufand four hundred thares was filled in Bofton in four 
days, and the fpecic depofit, amounting to fixty thoufand dollars, paid in to the Maf- 
facbufetts bank. 


In the towns of St. Johnfbury and Lynden (Vermont) have been made, the laft 
fpring, 13,000 Ibs. Maple Sugar. Thefe towns are juit fet.led, and contain, to- 
gether, about 35 families. 


Excellent Epict by the late Emperor Josern. 


Whereas the dangerous confequences arifing from the ufe of ftays, are univerfally 
to impair the health and impede the growth of the fair fex; when on the contrary, 
the fuppreflion of that part of their drefs cannot but be effe¢tual in flrengthening 
their conftitution, and above all in rendering them more fruitful in the marriage flate, 
we hereby ftrictly enjoin, that in all orphan houfes, nunnerics, aud other places fet 
apart for the education of young girls, no ftays of any kind whatever fhall be made 
ufe of, or encouraged from henceforth ; and it is hereby further hinted, to all maf- 
ters and miftrefles of academies and boarding ichools, that any girl wearing ftays, 
fhould not be received or countenanced in fuch {chools, 
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The Prefident of the united flatcs has appointed Oliver Wolcott, jun, Efq. (late 
auditor ) comptroller of the treafury of the united fates. 


MARRIAGES, 


Massatuvserts. At Hingham, Mr Abner Lincoln to Mifs Hannah Lincoln, 
At Salem, Mr; Ebenezer Putnam te Mifs Sally F.tk. 

N.w-Yorx. In the capital, Mr. Charles W. Peale, of Philadelphia, to Mifs Eli- 
zabeth Depeyfter; Mr. Haac Livefay to Mifg Jame Laurence. At Smiths-Towg, 
Long-Jfand, Mr. William Smith to Mifs Hannah Smith. 

Pennsyivania. In Philadelphia, Mr. James Potter to Mifs Duffield; Mr. S. W. 
Fither to Mifs Elizabeth Rhoads ; Jofeph Thomas Efq. to Mifs Mary Morton; Mr. 
John Poultney te Mifs Lydia Byrnes. 


ee 


DEATHS. 


At Newington-Green, near London, the celebrated Dr. Price. At Paris, M. de 
Mirabeau the elder, a man of diftinguifhed literary talents, and a patriotic member 
of the National Afflembly, during the late glorious revolution in France. 

Massacuusetts, At Roxbury, William Erving, Efq. He has bequeathed to the 
Univerfity of Cambridge £1000; the intereft to be appropriated to the Profeflor of 
Chemiftry, for the time being. In Danbury, of the {mall pox (the natural way) 
Deacon Stephen Bifhop, aged 75. 

Ruope-Istanp. At Providence, Nicholas Brown, Efq. 

New-York. Inthe capital, Mrs. Mary Beekman. 

New-Jersey. Near Haddonfield, Samuel Allifon, Efq. On her paffage from 
Charlefton : Philadelphia, Mifs Efther Clarke, of Stoney-Brook, At Burlington, John 
Storey, Efq. 

Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia, Mr. Jofeph Carfon ; Doctor John Jones; Mrs. 
Anne Willing, aged 81; Mils Peggy Riehle; Mrs, Elizabeth Byron; Mr. Wil- 
liam Barry. At Yort, Michac! Hahp, Efq. 





Philadelphia Pricesaxurrent, 
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Afoes, pot, p. ton, 40-41/10s.| Hides raw, per lb, Qdatod. Lump, per tb. 174. 

Pen. and Fer. p, bbl. 48:.| Indigo, Fr. per lb. 7/6-tos.' ¢ Loaf, fing. refin. 18d. 

s } cat, do. 47/6. Carolina, 3f6-7/6.: & Ditto, double ditte. 22d, 
nH 


Boflon, (wmfdips) 55+. Caf, per ewt, 22/6-30s. Hlavannab, white, tad, 









Brandy, French, p. gal. 8/4-95. < Bar, per ton,  48/-30. Ditto, brown, gd, 
Bread, pip per cwt. 16/1 24 Pig, rol. Mufio.p.cwt. 7855. 
, (American, in bottles, per|~ | Sheet, 534-64) Allum, p. bufo. af. 
>» douen 8/4. Nail rods, 354.123 Liverpool, 2f2° 
fe Ditto, per bbl. 3084 Meal, Indian, p. bol 171.16, ) Cadiz, rf/tok. 
Molaffes, per gal, 2/3. Lifbon, 2/2. 

Oak, p. m. feet, 67/6-8 5s) Nails, 10,12 S aod. B8hd.l s CN. Fer. 24 g. 16. 

BY) Merchant: pine 955 & } ceria 32g- 10/6. 
s Sap, 60s. Sper. firained, pg 3 f7 Turpentine, 22-22/6. 
Cedar, $5-65s.i~2 J Whale com. 10, ( F.R. acw bef, 27/6-28s. 
Chocolate, per lb, tsj2 {| Do. Northern, 2/6. ~ Inferior, 2%2-24s. 
Coffee, per. lbe 14d. Tanners p. bbl, 67/613 Old, 35-37/6- 
Superfine, p. bl. 37{6-38.| Parchment, per doz. 37{6-45. 2 | Rappaban. 18s-22/6- 

| Common, 354-\Porter, American, 11/6-12-| 5 3 Coloured Maryl. 38-585. 
= 4 Bur. mid. bef, 31s); ( Burlington, 82/6. : Dark, 172. 
| Middlings, 26-2751 5 4 Lower Co. 74/613 | Long leaf, 175. 
Ship fluff, p.cwt. 7-8s. “ C Carolina, 56-60.) | Eaflerm Shore, 15-17. 
Flax, per 1b. $d-9d.| Peafe, 1/6-8/4. Carolina, new, 253-302. 
Flaxfeed, per bufo. 5/6.\ Rice, per cwt. ais. Old, 225-245- 
Ginfeng, per lb. 2/2. Samaica per g. 6s. Hyfon, p.lb. 73-8/4. 
Gin, Holland, per gal.  $fy. Windward, 4/6.) 3 3 Souchong, 73-6/3. 
Wheat, p. bufo. 7f4-7/9. & J Antigua, 56.1 Congo, 3473/9: 

Rye, 4/2-4/4. me Barbadees, 4-4/6. Bobea, 2/7. 

ej Oats, 1/852/6. Country, fol (Mad. p. p. 40l-7 52. 
© < Iadian corn, 2f4-2/9 Tafa, af 4-2/6. Lifbon, 2al£Os-30/. 
© Barley, 4f6-a/9. Teneriffe, p. g: 4f1-4f6. 
bef foelled, 20s. German, p. cwt. 60-70s.| . | Fayal, p. g. 35. 

Buckwheat, 2/6.1%3 ) Englifo, bliflered, 82/6. s Port, per pipe, . 35-40. 
Hams, per lb. qd. 3 Amer.p. ton, 40-44). = | Ditto, per gal. 7s. 
Hogs-lard, 84, Crowley’:,p.fag- 72. Dit. per doz. bot. 308. 
Honey, 34444 |Snake root, p. ld. 1/6-2/6 Claret, 30-452. 
Hemp, per. ton, $0-5§ 6/ Soap, common, 6d. Sherry, p.gal.  6f9-92. 
Hops, per lb. veal Caftile, 8-9¢ Malaga, 5/6. 
Hog fread boops,p.m. 5 ~6/.|Starch, 4d-6d | Wax, bees, per lb. 1/ioh. 








Current Prices of Pusric SECURITIES. 











; 6 per Cents 17/9 18s. per £. or 86 per Cent. 
Funded debt. 3 per Cents 9/9 TOs. or 46 do. 
Defered 6 per Cents 9/9 10s. 45 de. 
Final Scttl. and ether Certificates 16/9-—————17:. ode 
Unfunded de. } Indents 9f9—— Ios. 45 do. 
State debts 13s 15/6. 62 tu 








Course of ExcHancGe. 
Bills of Exchange, London, 90 days, 72. | Amflerdam, 60 days, per guilder, 2fT1-3s. 
Ditto, 60 days, 724. 30 days, aft 
Ditte 30 days, 734. | France, 60 days, per § livres, Wt 
30 days, 7a 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, made in PHILADELPHIA, 
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Fair, thunder, rain 


Fair, thunder, rain 
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